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A YEAR AT AMBLESIDE. 


JUNE. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


June 21st: the longest day. Of all days | crevice, and heaths tufting the ledges! And 
of the year, that the longest should be that on | what wealth of roses in the parterre in the 
which I must forego my early walk! But there | middle! Few are full blown yet; but nothing 
is so much before me to-day, that I must hus- li is prettier than a bouquet of buds. Ah! J. 
band my strength. There is the walk to Bow- | has left me little to do by the time the mowing 
ness; and rowing and fishing for the rest of | is finished. She says there is such a basket- 
theday. As I throw up the sash at six o’clock, | | full that, if I please, she must go with me to 
and see how cool the shadows lie under the | carry some of my load. Well; she may go 
eastern heights, and how dewy the garden is, | half-way. She may go as far as Calgarth. I 
it seems a pity that I cannot start off at once, | must call on the L.’s, and we shall have a rest 
and accomplish the walk before the sun grows | there. And now to breakfast! 
too tyrannical. But the mail will not pass for | | Not yet! As Iam wiping the scythe at the 
three hours yet; and I must not go without | | tool- house door, I see a great commotion in my 
my letters. It does not follow that I must | neighbour W.’s garden; and M. comes to tell 
remain within doors. I will gather a glorious | me that his bees are swarming with the swarm 


bouquet for F. M. 

The grass is dewy. What a pity not to mow 
the two pieces that want it so much,—the plot 
at the end of the terrace, and that in the 
quarry! J. brings me the scythe and whet- 
stone, and says she thinks there are green peas 
enough for a small dish, if I like to carry some 
to Miss M. So, off she goes to gather them, 
and such gooseberries as she can find, while I 
mow my grass. The harebells wave so prettily 


on the little bank under the oaks, that it | 


gtieves me to cut them down; but that slope | 
must be kept sunny and warm; and the grass 











| that we are to have. Our bee-house has long 


been ready, and the smell of paint quite gone ; 
and now J. is rubbing our new hive with sweet 
herbs and honey. There it goes, with its clean 
white cloth; and before I have done breakfast, 
it is properly placed on its stand in the bee- 
house, and all alive with inhabitants. I hope 
they will have a happy life. We have done 
what we can for them in surrounding them 
with flowers, and beds of sweet herbs; but 
there is a better resource for them in the 
mountain heather. In six weeks’ time, Lough- 
rigg will be growing crimson and purple with 


is too tall. Down they all come! The crisp fall | heather blossom; and it is certain that the 
of the grass under the scythe in the dewy | bees do stretch their flight that far, and some 
morning, is as sweet a sensation as the sweep- | say, even to the higher slopes of Wansfell,— 
ing sound. There is a heap of fresh food for | which is a long flight for them. I wonder bees 
my tenant’s cow; and the quarry will presently | are not universally kept in such a district. As 


yield another. What a sweet place this quarry 
is,—the honeysuckle climbing up by the jutting 
Toots of the oak, over the face of the rock, and | 
ferns and rock-weeds sprouting out of every | give my maids a stock of bees. It will be 


Ihave to pay £1 for this swarm, they must 
be less common than they need be. My 
hive must swarm well next year, that I may 
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a pretty source of interest and of profit to 
them. 

‘‘The mail is in sight, ma’am.” Then we 
may go in five minutes. We must give the H.’s 
that much time to sort the letters. It is still 
early enough for pleasure in our walk, we find 
when we reach the road, and see that the dust 
is still damped down by the dew. My letters 
and newspapers are ready for me; and there is 
no proof-sheet, or other business which need 
spoil the completeness of my holiday. Here is 
a whole day to be passed without touching pen, 
book, or thimble! It now occurs to J. and me 
that the walk will not be half a mile further, 
and that it will be much pleasanter, if we leave 
the highroad, and go up Wansfell, to follow 
the track through its wood to the lane above 
Low-wood. It is a toilsome ascent at first,— 
stony and hot and close; but by the time that 
we come out upon the brook, a sweet air blows 
upon us from the lake. We sit down on the 
low wall above the clear pool, and enjoy the 
dash of the little fall, and remind each other 
that for a long way now, our path lies under 
the trees. Between the trees, as we proceed, 


noble views open upon us of the two valleys at 
the head of the lake,—now reeking in the heat 
of the sun, and the air flickers between our 
eyes and the pale Langdale Pikes, now stand- 


ing out clear and sultry, under a sky from 
which every remnant of mist seems melted 
away. 

At the end of our shaded path there is a 
gate, and we come out upon the bare heath; 
but the breeze is more than a match for thé 
sun, and we grow cooler as we advance. Who 
would have thought of finding a spring and 
cistern, hung with water-weeds and half hid- 
den by ferns, in such a place as this? It seems 
more appropriate to some retired lane, than 
to a bare mountain slope. Now we begin to 
descend,—into the field, through the paddock, 
past the old-fashioned farm-house, down and 
down into Trout-beck lane, and down again 
into the highroad. 

After another mile, we are at Calgarth gate. 
How could Bishop Watson contrive to be other;- 
wise than happy here? He built the house, he 
planted the woods, and he blessed the whole 
neighbourhood by planting the hills around, so 
that the Calgarth woods are the glory of the 
district. Is it possible that, in the midst of 
such privileges, a man and a clergyman should 
be disturbed and querulous, because he was 
Bishop of Llandaff, and not Bishop of some 
higher and richer see? Far happier is the 
present tenant of the mansion, who desires 
nothing more than to spend his life in rowing 
about the lake. It is a pity that he is to suc- 
ceed to a baronetcy. His station, and its re- 
quirements, will be purely embarrassing and 
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irksome to him. As long as he can carry out 
his pet theory, that twelve o’clock is the middle 
of the day, and have his breakfast, with his 
children round him, at four in the morning, 
and his dinner at ten, and his supper at five ip 
the afternoon, and be in bed at eight; ang 
hammer away at his boats, and spend all his 
fair weather on the water, and not be required 
to wear stock or cravat except at church, he js 
happy; and, in as far as his inheritance of 
baronetcy interferes with all this, it will be a 
misfortune to him. Here he comes, under the 
trees, bareheaded, his coat hanging on his arm, 
his shirt open to the waist, and the sleeves 
rolled up to the shoulders; his plush panta- 
loons half-covered with square patches, 0 
clumsy that no tailor could have put them on. 
It must be a specimen of his own mending. 
What a good face it is, amidst all this oddity! 
And what a charming voice and address and 
tone of conversation! How strangely come 
such a voice and address from one with such a 
weather-beaten face, and such a mop of grizzled 
hair! He told me once that one of the afflic- 
tions of his boating-life is, that sounds come 
so far and so clear as they do over calm water. 
He hears conversation in boats distant from 
him half the width of the lake, and sometimes 
such conversation is about himself ;—about who 
he is, and where he came from, and what a 
queer fellow he is. He often has to row hin- 
self out of earshot. And F. M. makes the same 
complaint,—hears herself pointed out as the 
Lady of the Lake,—a foreign lady, who fishes 
and shoots, and the like. What could possess 
the Bishop to build his house down in a hollow, 
and with its back to the lake? How its pink 
plastered walls are discoloured by damp; and 
how much one hears of rheumatism from the 
inmates! And here, where one would think it 
hardly possible to get out of the way of a noble 
view, the front windows command little more 
than a sloping field! 

Here J. may rest herself before returning 
home; and, as the lady of the house is absent, 
I ask leave to show J. the portrait of Bishop 
Watson, and his celebrated library. She never 
saw so many books in one collection before, 
and will never again think so much of our 
library at home. Here come the children! 
They desire me to go to Bowness by the short 
cut through their field and the woods, and say 
they will go with me and carry my basket and 
bring me out at Hayrigg, within a mile of Bow- 
ness. Away we go, therefore, walking between 
hedges of tall grass, nearly ready for the 
mowers, and then winding through the woods 
where the wood-sorrel clusters about the roots 
of the old oaks, and blue-bells dye all the 
shadows, while a few daffodils remain in the 
sunny places. How cool is the pale-green light 
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under the young beeches; and how the white 
butterflies play about their smooth stems, and 
follow one another up among the branches! 
Is this the path,—almost in the water? Yes; 
but it is firm white shingle, and will not wet 
our feet. This must be charming after sunset; 
but the sun beats hot from the lake at present, 
and we are glad to turn up the ravine behind 
the boat-house. A steep ascent, beside the 
tumbling brook, brings us out upon the road. 

This is, after all, the finest view in our whole 
neighbourhood,—from the lofty mountain-peaks 
in the north, down over the valleys, down over 
the spreading Calgarth woods, and along the 
whole lake, from end to end, with all its bays 
and promontories, and alluvial bottoms, and 
steep skirting sides, and wooded islands, and 
seats of the gentry, and farmsteads of the 
statesmen,—with the white sails of pleasure- 
boats gliding hither and thither, and the plod- 
ding steamer seen far off beyond the Ferry 
House. Is it most beautiful now,—all verdure 
and gleams and deep shadows,—or as I have 
seen it in January, when, at sunset, there was 
a bar of red-hot snow on the ridge of Wansfell, 
and the islands lay purple in the crimson lake, 
the Calgarth woods standing so still as that 
not a single twig let fall its burden of snow? 
Each season decides in favour of itself. 

And now, to Bowness! After passing the 
hotel and shops, I must take my way through 
the churchyard, for the sake of the old yews 
and firs, all garlanded with ivy. I know of no 
churchyard more distinguished by its growth 
of funereal trees, and their black shade is emi- 
nently weleome on a hot day like this. The 
square tower and long nave of the church seem 
to tell of its age. So this is one of the good 
works of the supposed murderer, King Richard 
IIl.! In 1485 he granted a warrant for five 
marks (£3 6s. 8d.) towards building this church, 
and its style is Norman accordingly. Now, a 
few yards more from the gate under the yews, 
past the great ash, which is the advertising 
station of Bowness (how its trunk is stuck 
over with handbills!), and I am at my friend’s 
door. There is Carlo’s bark! He and his 
mistress are on the watch for me. 

There is claret and water on the table. 
While I am resting and refreshing, we lay 
our scheme for the day. I meant to call at 
the parsonage, where one may always hear 
something of Mrs. Hemans (who was guide 
and friend to the curate in his youth), and 
Where I love to see the most old-fashioned 
parsonage I know of; and I wished to pay 
my respects to the aged daughters of Bishop 
Watson, who are curious and interesting speci- 
mens of the literary ladies of the last century, 
of whom we have very few left: but F. M. tells 
me I shall not go to-day. It is too hot, and 
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both houses are too far off; I must come an- 
other day for these purposes. One visit, how- 
ever, she does not oppose my making, but 
flushes with pleasure at the proposal ;—to her 
landlord’s shed, to see how her new boat gets 
on. It is just at hand, and a cool place. So 
we go, after desiring to have dinner at two 
o'clock. Carlo runs before us, to see the 
curious boat in which he will have to sit so 
still, that he may not turn his mistress and 
himself over into the water. It is a curiosity 
—this new boat,—of mahogany, thirty-three 
feet long, and only twenty-six inches wide in 
the middle. It will be a pretty sight—the 
shooting of this arrow-like skiff over the smooth 
lake,—with the one graceful rower and her 
demure friend Carlo seated in front of her. 
She vows I shall never set foot in it. She is 
not a whit afraid for herself; but she will 
admit no one but Carlo into so nicely balanced 
an affair. What grace there is ir her freedom 
of action! Who would have thought of boat- 
building being a graceful operation? Yet now, 
when she cannot hold her hand off the work, 
how beautifully she uses the hammer, and 
rapidly makes a row of copper-headed nails 
shine along the side! 

While waiting for dinner, and having taken 
note of any new fishing-rod, boat-model, or 
fowling-piece hung against the wall, or any 
new miniature of my friend’s painting, or work- 
box of her construction, I get her to give me 
the literal English of some passages of Hum- 
boldt’s Kosmos, which seem to me wrongly 
rendered in all our published translations. She 
confirms me, and I am truly glad; for it is 
painful to suppose Humboldt inconsistent with 
himself, or timidly complying with popular 
prejudice. Meantime, Carlo waits upon us,— 
opens or shuts the door, rings the bell, and 
even sings when desired, or when bribed by a 
mouthful of our dinner. Was ever anything 
more ridiculous than a handsome dog on his 
hind legs, looking up to the ceiling, and modu- 
lating his whine and howl into a doleful song? 
Dinner done, and the young peas much praised, 
down we go to the boat, not to return till, per- 
haps, midnight; and, therefore, carrying with 
us biscuits, a bottle of claret, and glasses. F. 
M. takes the oars first, as I shall have my turn 
by-and-by. We wander for an hour down and 
across the lake, visiting particular points of 
view,—passing Storr’s Hall, putting in near 
the Ferry, and then betaking ourselves to the 
shades of “Curwen’s Island, till the sun shall 
have sunk lower. And what could we do better 
than moor our boat in this little cool cove, 
where the birch and ash hang over almost into 
the water? In such a place as this it was 
that Wordsworth, being hoaxed by a wag, ac- 
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costed my friend in a way which somewhat 
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astonished her. Having been assured that she 
was a gipsy, he naturally felt some curiosity 
about her; and, one hot day, when she was 
lying at the bottom of her boat reading, in one 
of these coves, he came up, and asked questions 
about her origin and supposed wanderings. 
Her replies did not remove his fixed impres- 
sion; and it was with extreme surprise that he 
soon after met and recognised her in an even- 
ing party. 

The hours slip away as we lic couched among 
the ferns, reading our newspapers, or amusing 
each other by narratives of our wide travels. 
If F. M. tells me of the Pyrenees or the 
Danube, I tell her of the Mississippi, or Pharpar 
and Abana, the rivers of Damascus, or of ad- 
ventures in Nubia. And then we walk round 
the island, which is a mile in circuit, or play 
duck and drake from the white pebbly beaches, 
on the still waters. At length, we agree that 
the shadows are deep enough under the wooded 
steep to the west; and, as in another hour it 
will be moonlight, we may now set about our 
fishing. 

Carlo looks on demurely while F. M. ar- 
ranges her lines, and I take charge of the oars. 
We first go under the western shore, and float 
among the islands, where we have the waters 
pretty much to ourselves. For two hours we 
hardly speak. I row gently, dipping as softly 
as I may; and F. M. starts with delight at 
every pull at her trolling lines. It is not with 
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her as with a man of eminent name who was 
one of our party on such a night as this. After 
long expectation, he cried ‘‘ Halloo!” and drew 
in his line with an anxious smile, finding on 
his hook only my glove, which he had somehow 
conveyed overboard with his line. Instead of 
this, F. M. draws in trout upon trout, till the 
silver store gleams in her basket in the rays of 
the moon. How she loves to see pencils of 
white light breaking along these shadowy straits 
between the islands! Her spirits rise as the 
air becomes balmier, and the lake more still: 
so that we seem to have it to ourselves! And 
when we emerge into the full moonlight, and 
put out into the wide expanse, her joy breaks 
into music. Leaning back, with her hands 
behind her head, and looking up into the sky, 
she pours forth German songs, one upon another 
—never for a moment, however, forgetting her 
lines, but starting up at every pull, and being 
still capable of some regret when she finds her 
prey to be a pike and not a trout. At length, 
it is long past eleven, and we must go home. 
Her kindhearted landlady has a little clear 
fire in the kitchen, where she broils us a sup- 
per of trout in a trice. And then the moon- 
light is so bright in my chamber that I decline 
a candle. 

There would be no excuse for idleness for me, 
or any one living in a region where my occa- 
sional holidays can be such as I have enjoyed 
this day. 


THEODORA. 


BY EDITH MAY. 


Since we know her for an angel, 
Bearing meek the common load, 
Let us call her Theodora, 
Gift of God! 


Still so young, that every summer 
Is a rose upon her brow, 
All her days are blooms detaching 
From a bough. 


She is very slight, and graceful 
As the bending of a fern; 
As the marble figure drooping 
O’er an urn. 


In her eyes are tranquil shadows 
Lofty thoughts alone can make, 
Like the darkness thrown by mountains 
O’er a lake. 
If you speak, the slow returning 
Of her spirit from afar 
To their depths, is like the advent 
Ofa star. 


No one marvels at her beauty ; 
Blended with a perfect whole, 
Beauty seems the just expression 

Of her soul. 





For her lightest word, or fancy, 
Unarrayed for human ear, 
Might be echoed by an angel 
Watching near. 


Be a theme however homely, 
It is glorious at her will, 
Like a common air transfigured 
By a master’s skill. 


And her words, severely simple, 
As a drapery Grecian-wrought, 
Show the clear, symmetric outline 

Of her thought. 


To disguise her limbs with grandeur, 
Would seem strange as to dispose 
Gold and velvet round a statue’s 
Pale repose. 


But a robe of simplest texture 
Should be gathered to her throat, 
And her rippled locks, part braided, 
Part afloat. 


While a pendent spray of lilies 
In their folds should be arrayed, 
Or a waxen white camelia 
Lamp their shade. 





THE CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


(See also Engraving on the first page.) 


“T’faith, this world of ours is a brave world, 

O’erflowing with divinity and love; 

And for myself alone, Don Manuel, 

I ask no better in eternity! 

I never dream of temples in the skies, 

But only castles like our gay retreat; 

Your bowers of amaranth and asphodel 

Are well enough—but I prefer the myrtle; 

And in the stead of harps, a lover's lute: 

And for your angels, give me only women; 

They are all angels, Manuelwingless angels, 

And better so, because they cannot fiy! 

What think you of this Paradise of mine?” 
OLD Ptay. 


L 


WE have two lives about us, 
Within us, and without us ;— 
A world of daily toiling, 
ye Our spirits’ pinions soiling, 
1G ttn f a iy j And brighter worlds apart 
Enshrining Happiness—the Beautiful and Art! 
I linger on the thresholds of the two, 
Bound to the earth with many a heavy chain; 
I writhe and agonize—but all in vain; 
The False still holds and bars me from the True, 
But now, in thought, a spirit leads me o’er 
The starry portals of the realms of bliss, 
And there I find what Fate denies in this— 
And live in earthly joy and pleasure evermore! 


II, 


My Castle stands alone, 

Away from Earth and Time, 

In Fancy’s tropic zone, 

Imagination’s clime, 

Beneath its summer skies, 

Where all the live-long year, the summer never dies! 
A stately Palace built of marble white, 
Hewn from Pentelicus renowned of old; 
A pile of pureness interveined with light, 
A peak of pearls with streams of jagged gold; 
The slender shafts, the delicate pillars rise 
From sculptured bases, fluted to the dome, 
Encrowned with wreathéd friezes, carven nice, 
With pendent leaves, like fringy crests of foam ; 
A thousand windows front the rising sun, 
Deep-set between the columns, many-paned, 
Tri-arched, emblazoned, gorgeously stained, 
All hues and colours blending into one, 
Flooding the corridors and courts below, 
Like rainbows shattered on a field of snow; 
A bordering gallery runs along the roof, 
Topt by a cupola, whose gilded spire, 
Piercing the shifting clouds’ transparent woof, 
Shines like a spindle in the morning’s loom of fire! 


(on I wee 


Til. 


What fine and rare domains 
Unfold for leagues around ; 
Green parks, and meads, and plains, 
And quiet nooks and lanes, 
And bosky woods profound, 
A realm of leafiness and sweet enchanted ground; 
Before the palace lies a shaven lawn, 
Sloping and shining in the dews of dawn, 
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With turfy terraces and garden plots, 

And rows of slender urns, and mossy pots, 

Laden with budding flowers, whose odours rise, 
And tempt the plundering bees and butterflies ; 
Vistas of lofty, bough-inlacing trees, 

Wind-tossed and murmurous as the surfy seas, 
O’erarch the gravelled, winding avenues, 

Edged round with evergreens of fadeless bloom, 
Pouring a thousand intermingling hues, 

From Heaven’s o’erflowing goblet through the leaves, 
A many-tinted flood of verdurous gloom; 

And fountains gush aloft, like silver sheaves, 
Drooping with shining ears, and plumes of spray, 
And foamy tassels blowing every way, 

Shakin>¢ in marble basins white and cold, 

A drainless shower of diamond-beaded grain, 
Which winnows off, in sun-illumined rain, 

The dusty chaff, a cloud of misty gold; 

And swans, superbly-necked, in stately pride, 
Brushing with trailing waves the lilies white, 
Sail slowly up and down the plashy tide, 

Like peerless queens in beautiful disdain, 
Sweeping amid their maids with trains of light ; 
And slim and graceful deer with startled looks, 
Beneath the mimic forest where they browse, 
Head-down are drinking at the lucid brooks, 
Their antlers mirrored with the swaying boughs; 
An obelisk enrailed upon a mound, 

In a green opening where the morning shines, 
And woodland deities are ranged around, 

In rural temples over flowery shrines; 

And here and there are seats with lattice backs 
Smiling in shadow, painted screens, and racks, 
And summer-houses wreathed with ivy twines, 
And trimmest arbours bent with hanging vines, 
Whose quivering leaves and clusters checker o’er 
The carven benches and the grassy floor ; 

My rivers flow beyond, with guardant ranks 

Of silver-liveried poplars on their banks; 

Barges are fretting at the castle piers, 

Moving with every ripple in the tide, 

And bridges span the stream with arches wide, 
Their stony *butments mossed and gray with years; 
An undulating range of vales, and hills 
Tree-girt, and spots of meadow-land serene, 
Thick-starred with lushest blooms, and silver rills 
Stealing along through streaks of freshest green: 
Sweet lanes and pastures, swarded glades and bowers, 
And columned palaces and distant towers; 

And on the welkin mountains bar the view, 


Shooting their jagged peaks sublimely up the blue! 


Iv. 


I saunter up the walks, 

The great main avenue; 

My sandals wetted through, 
With dripping flowers and stalks, 
(Roses, violets blue!) 


My broidered mantle all bedabbled with the dew: 


I climb a flight of steps, in regal pride, 

And stroll along an echoing colonnade, 
Sweeping against its pillared balustrade, 
Adown a porch, and through a portal wide, 
And I am in my castle, Lord of all; 

My faithful groom is standing in the hall 

To doff my shining robe, and servitors 

And cringing chamberlains at open doors, 
Waving their gilded wands, obsequious wait, 


And bow me on my way, in royal pomp and state ! 


v. 


My chamber lies apart, 
The castle’s very heart, 
And all things rich and rare, 
From earth, and sea, and air, 
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Are lavished with a wild and waste profusion there! 
The carpeting was woven in Turkish looms, 
From softest wool of fine Circassian sheep, 
Tufted, like springy moss in forests deep, 
Illuminate with all its autumn blooms; 

The antique chairs are made of cedar trees, 
Felled on the lofty peaks of Lebanon, 

Veined with the rings of vanished centuries, 
And crisped with winter’s frost and summer’s sun; 
And ivory-topped, mosaic, rosewood stands, 

And downy couches, stuffed with cygnet’s fleece, 
With silken coverlets, and velvet bands 

Loll round, inviting dreaminess and ease; 

The gorgeous window-curtains, damask red, 
Suspended, silver-ringed, from bars of gold 
Droop heavily in many a fluted fold, 

And rounding outward, intercept and shed 

The prisoned daylight o’er the slumberous room, 
In streams of rosy dimness, purple gloom ; 

The mantel-piece is heaped with curious shells 
From loneliest islands, where the ocean swells, 
Shaking his whited mane like Death’s pale steed; 
Shells twisted, jointed, hornéd, wreathed and curled, 
And some like mimic, misty moons impearled 

In vaporous rainbows, many a coral weed, 
Unvalued jewels, costly precious stones, 

And diamonds in the rough, like flakes of light, 
Around a clock of alabaster white, 

Hailing the happy hours with silver tones; 
Cases of rare medallions, coins antique, 

Effaced with age, obliterate with rust, 

Found in the wrecks of cities, Roman, Greek, 
And realms whose memories perished with their dust; 
Etruscan urns, transparent, softly bright, 

With bas-relievo figures on their sides, 

And streaky marble vases, dug from night 

In Pompeii, beneath its lava tides; 

Clusters of sheeny weapons, scimetars 

Whose steel is of the true Damascus brand, 
Short swords with basket hilts to guard the hand, 
Helmets, and casques, and rusty visor-bars, 
Toledo blades, and creases from Malay, 

Lances, and peakéd pennons torn in fray, 

And jousting spears, and battle-axes keen 

With crescent edges, shields with studded thorns, 
Yew bows and shafts, and curvéd hunting horns, 
With tasseled baldricks of the Lincoln green; 
And on the walls with lofted curtains, see! 

The portraits of my noble ancestry, 
Thin-featured stately dames with powdered locks, 
And courtly shepherdesses tending flocks, 

Stiff lords in wigs and ruffles white as snow, 
Haught peers, and princes centuries ago, 

And brave Sir Hugh, the founder of the line, 

With all the knightly stars he won in Palestine. 


Vi. 


My gallery sleeps aloof, 
A dreamy little room, 
Dim-lighted through the roof, 
And bathed in pleasant gloom, 
Enshrining pictures old, 
And groups of statues cold, 
Of wealth immense, untold, 
The gems of art, when art was in her age of gold. 


THE PICTURES. 


1. 


HELEN and Paris on their bridal night, 
Feasting, in all their loveliness and bloom, 
Under the swinging cressets’ starry light, 

With Priam and his fifty sons around, 

Filling their shining cups with eager hands, 
Drinking a health, while pale Cassandra stands, 








Wild eyed, her raven tresses all unbound, 
Her soul o’ershadowed by a coming doom! 


2. 
ANDROMACHE with all her tearful charms, 
Close-folded on the mighty Hector’s breast, 
And the babe shrinking in its nurse’s arms, 
Affrightened by the nodding of his crest. 


3. 
The towers of ILION girt by warring hosts, 
Sword crossing sword, and shield opposed to shield, 


And steeds and chariots plunging o’er the field, 
And tents, and masted ships along the coast. 


4, 
The giant Crcuops sitting in his cave, 
Helped by the sage Ulysses, deep and wise, 
Spilling the wine in rivers down his beard, 
Shaggy and grim, his shoulder over-leered 
By swart Silenus, sly and cunning knave, 
Filching a puffy skin with twinkling eyes. 


5. 


ANACREON couchant in the myrtle shades, 

Bibbing his Teian draughts with rich delight, 

Pledging the dancing girls and Cyprian maids, 

Pinching their little ears and shoulders white. 
6. 

An Orient SuNRISE on the sluggish Nile, 

A bronzed sphynx and temple on the shore, 

And robéd priests that toss their censers, while 

Abased in dust the populace adore, 

A beakéd galley fretting at its curb, 

With reedy oars and masts and silken sails, 

And Cleopatra walks the deck superb, 

Slow-followed by her court in spangled veils. 


i. 
fhe Virgin Moraer and the Holy Child, 
Holding a globe and sceptre, sweet and mild; 
The magi bring their gifts with reverent looks, 
And the rapt shepherds lean upon their crooks! 


8. 
A Summer Fete, a party on a lawn, 
Brave gallants, with their pluméd caps in hand, 
Ladies with sweeping trails, and, far withdrawn, 
The rustic people dancing in a band. 


9. 
A bleak DEFILE, a pass in mountains deep, 
Whose whitened summits in the morning glow; 
And dark banditti winding down the steep 
Of shelvy rocks, pointing their guns below. 


10. 
A Harvest scene, a vineyard on the Rhine, 
Arbours and wreathéd pales, and laughing swains, 
Pouring their crowded baskets in the wains, 
And trodden presses, vats, and gushing wine. 


11. 
A Flemish Tavern, boors and burghers hale, 
Drawn round a table o’er a board of chess, 
Smoking their heavy pipes and drinking ale, 
Blowing from tankard brims the frothiness. 


12. 
A picture of Carnay, a justice scene, 
Pagodas, statues, and a group around, 
And in his sedan chair the Mandarin 
Reading the scroll of laws to prisoners bound, 
Bambooed with rods, and writhing on the ground. 


And many more that Fancy fails to draw, 
Exceeding glorious, beautiful, and fine, 


—_—_ 
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And statues of the Grecian gods divine, 

In all their various moods of love and awe ; 
The Phidian Jove, with calm creative face, 
Like Heaven brooding o’er the deeps of space; 
Imperial Juno, Mercury wingéd-heeled, 

Lit with a message, Mars with heavy shield, 
Apollo with the discus bent to throw; 

The piping Pan, and Dian with her bow, 
And Cytherea just risen from the swell 

Of crudded foam, half-stooping on her knee, 
Wringing her dripping tresses in the sea, 
Whose taméd billows climb the curvéd shell, 


Kissing with pallid lips her nakedness of snow! 


Vil. 


My study walls are niched, 
And full of busts sublime, 
And cabinets enriched 

With books from every clime, 


A harvesting of lore from out the fields of Time; 


I throw the portals wide and stand before 
A pyramid, where mighty souls are shrined, 
Embalmed for ages in their robes of mind, 
Thought-sceptered kings of earth for ever more ; 
Here slumbers Homer, with his world-wide story, 
Simple in tongue and heart, a poet’s glory ; 
Euripides and Aschylus severe, 
Statues of Tragedy around her bier; 
And eager Pindar with his fiery soul, 
Hailing the chariots dashing to the goal; 
Theocritus with choicest pastorals, 
Mellifluous Virgil with his polished line, 
And grimmest Dante, scowling Florentine, 
And Tasso sighing o’er the Holy Walls; 
And here are hieroglyphics—crumbling rolls 
Of papyrus, discoloured vellum scrolls, 
Scribe-written tomes, and saintly manuscripts, 
From convent libraries and cloister crypts, 
And monkish missals with emblazoned stains, 
Like sunset clouds, enclasped with argent chains. 
The bards of Albion: Chaucer, blithe and gay, 
Fresh as the dewiest morning in the May; 
Spenser, and Shakespeare—nature’s paragon, 
Her first, her last—she never had but one— 
The monarch of the realm of poesy, 
With coffers overheaped with richest rime, 
Exhaustless, Croesus of the world and Time, 
The heir of ages and Eternity; 
Majestic, sombre Milton, stern and strong, 
The vastest column in the halls of song ; 
The twins, Beaumont and Fletcher, happy men, 
And laboured classic Jonson, rare old Ben; 
Dryden, and finished Pope, and solemn Young, 
And timid Cowper with his nameless woes ; 
Impetuous Byron, with his passions stung 
To madness, warring with his petty foes ; 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, Shelley, martyred saint, 
Exuberant Hunt, and careless, boyish Keats, 
A prodigal almoner of luscious sweets, 
And Tennyson, delicious, fine, and quaint, 
The Priest of Luxury in her fane apart, 
Like a soft thought in Cytherea’s heart ; 
The bards of Atalantis—scanty band— 
Grave-thinking Bryant, still, and deep, and grand, 
The Nestor of our poets, gray and old, 
Horatian Holmes, and Whittier free and bold, 
And lo! my friends, the gifted, gentle Three, 
The Doric Read, and tragic Boker sweet, 
And Bayard Taylor, fresh from Italie, 

Dear heart! the golden dust of travel on his feet! 


vill. 


Away with books, away— 
I cannot read to-day ; 
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I see through open blinds 

The Heaven’s clouded tents, 

I snuff the summer winds, 

And smell the violet scents, 

And sink upon my couch in honied indolence ; 
Brimming with Helicon I dash the cup; 
Why should I spend my years in hoarding up 
The learning of the past? let dust return 
To dust, my heart shall never be its urn; 
Why should I sip my wine from little flasks, 
Cobwebbed and dusted o’er, when nature yields, 
And earth is full of purpled vintage fields? 
Why strain at Beauty dimmed with mortal masks, 
When I at will may have them all withdrawn, 
And freely gaze on her transfigured face? 
Why limp in fetters in a weary race, 
When I may fly unbound like Mercury’s fawn? 
Why be contented with the sweets of old, 
Albeit embalmed in nectar, when the trees, 
The Eden bowers, the rich Hesperides, 
Droop all around with living fruits of gold? 
Man’s heart has many passions deep and strong, 
A thousand feathers in his spirits’ wings, 
The love of woman, idleness, and song, 
Fortune, and fame, and all life’s little things. 
It is enough for us to live and breathe, 
And feel our hearts at ease, and think no more; 
The flowers that Nature binds, her simplest wreath, 
Is worth the proudest crown that Wisdom ever wore. 


Ix. 


Oh! what a life is mine, 

A life of glee and mirth, 

The sensuous life of earth, 

For ever fresh and fine, 

A heavenly worldliness, mortality divine! 

When Orient skies, the sea and misty plain, 
Illumined slowly, doff their nightly shrouds, 
And heaven’s bright archer, morn, begins to rain 
His golden arrows through the banded clouds, 
I rise and tramp away the jocund hours, 
Knee-deep in dewy grass and beds of flowers; 
I race my eager greyhound on the hills, 
And climb with bounding feet the craggy steeps, 
Peak-lifted, gazing o’er the cloven deeps, 
Where mighty rivers shrink to threaded rills ; 
The ramparts of the mountains loom around, 
Like splintery fragments of a ruined world, 
The cliff-bound, dashing cataracts, downward hurled 
In thunderous volumes shake the chasms profound ; 
The imperial eagle, with a dauntless eye 
Wheels round the sun, the monarch of the sky; 
I pluck his eyrie in the blasted woods 
Of ragged pines, and when the vulture screams, 
I track his flight along the solitudes, 
Like some dark spirit in the world of dreams; 
Sometimes I rove beside the lonely shore, 


Margined and flanked with slanting, shelvy ledges, -- 


Bastioned by grayest rocks with dripping edges, 
And caverns echoing Ocean’s sullen roar, 
Threading the bladdery weeds and paven shells, 
Beyond the line of foam, the jewelled chain, 

The largesse of the ever-giving main, 

Tossed at the feet of Earth with surgy swells; 

I plunge and grope the sand for lustrous pearls, 
To deck my ladye’s zone and shining curls, 

And when my hands are full, [ rise again, 

And strow them on the beach, and swim away, 
Breasting the billowyness of snowy spray ; 
When noon in fiery armour, travel-spent, 

Glows through the curtains of his cloudy tent, 

I loose my little shallop from its pier, 

And down the winding river slowly float, 
Steering in coves where trees are mirrored clear, 
And birds are warbling with melodious throat; 
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I listen to the humming of the bees, 

The water’s flow, the wind, the wavy trees, 

And then I take my lyre and touch the chords, 
And set the summer’s melody to words, 
Chanting a quiet song, a florid lay, 

As rich and gorgeous as the pomp of Day! 
Sometimes I lounge in arbours, hung with vines, 
Pressing the bunchy grapes in rosiest wines, 
The which I sip and sip with pleasure mute, 
O’er mouthful bites of golden-rinded fruit ; 
When evening comes, I lie in dreamy rest, 
Where lifted casements front the glowing west, 
Watching the clouds like banners wide unfurled, 
Hung o’er the flaming threshold of the world; 
Its mission o’er, the holy day recedes, 

Borne heavenward in its car with fiery steeds, 
Leaving behind a lingering flush of light, 
Shedding its mantle at the feet of Night; 

The flocks are penned, the earth is growing dim, 
The moon comes rounding up the welkin’s rim, 
O’ermisted, rubious, an argent shell, 

Washed from the caves of darkness on a swell; 
And one by one, like pearls through azure brine, 
In drifted beds, the stars begin to shine; 

And lo! through clouds that part before the chase 
Of silent winds, a belt of milky white, 

The galaxy, a crested surge of light, 

A reef of worlds along the sea of space; 

My sweet musicians play, in distant vales, 

A strain that wakes the chiding nightingales, 
Who strive to drown the envious instruments; 
My spirit faints in rapturous ravishments, 

Lost in a flood of bliss, voluptuous, deep, 


Joy-piloted into the heavenly ports of sleep. 


x. 


My heart is like a vine, 
Full-fed with passion-springs, 
And all its budding rings, 
And tendrils interwine 
Around my ladye dear, 


And bear their lavishness of vintage all the year; 


I bow, obeisant to her charméd sway, 

The sovereignty that won my soul of yore; 

I linger in her presence night and day, 

And feel a heaven around her evermore; 

I knegl beside her couch in chambers lone, 

And soft unbraid and lay her locks apart, 

And take her tapering fingers in my own, 

And press them to my lips with leaps of heart; 

I live for love, for love alone, and who 

Dare chide me for it, who dare call it folly? 

It is a holy thing, if aught is holy, 

And true, if spotless Truth herself is true; 

Earth cleaves to earth, and sensuous life is dear, 
Mortals should love mortality while here, 

And seize the glowing moments as they fly: 

Full eyes should answer eyes, warm lips should meet, 
And hearts enlocked to kindred hearts should beat, 


And all be happy in their loves until they die. 


xi. 


I move with silent feet, 
Along the chamber sweet, 
The cage that holds my dove, 
The palace of my love, 
O’erhung with curtains white, 
That shed a chastened light, 


Like that which filled the sky on Dian’s wedding night. 


The windows all are shadowed o’er with vines, 
Wreathing their lattices, and eglantines 
Full-blown and scanty-leaved, and basil pots, 
And mignonettes, and dear forget-me-nots ; 
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And globy vases line the sills without, 

And little golden fishes swim about, 

Lashing the mimic sea in bubbly whirls, 
Looking like ingots on-a bed of pearls ; 
Canaries chirp, and finches draw their cars, 
And peck the seeds between the shining bars, 
And humming-birds, and yellow-girdled bees, 
Float round with summer scents and melodies; 
And overhead a glittering chandelier, 

Swaying on slender chains of silver bright, 
Hangs like a bunch of dripping chrysolite, 

In some old wood in moony radiance clear; 

A frame of broidery worked with flossy thread, 
(The needle in a rose-bud opening red, ) 

Lies on a stand beside a knot of flowers, 

Its counterfeit, begemmed with dewy showers ; 
A fan of peacock feathers, drooping soft, 

With all their splendid hues, and gorgeous dyes, 
Sprinkled with spots and vary-coloured eyes, 
Glows like a rainbow, Pleiad-lit, aloft 

After a vernal storm, in twilight skies; 

A little soilless glove, in crumples new, 

Amid a heap of jewels careless tost, 

Lies like a lily in the summer’s dew, 

Or like a snow-flake in the winter’s frost ; 

An open-lidded casket, and a zone, 

My ladye’s girdle, and a shining glass 
Upturned to mark the moments as they pass, 
Pouring its sands adown a crumbling case; 

A silver-chorded lyre, and slender lute, 

And golden salvers full of luscious fruit, 

From sunny gardens, in the heavenly South, 
Plums, peaches, apricots, and nectarines, 
Pomegranates, clefted like an Houri’s mouth, 
And leafy-rounded clusters fresh from vines 
Misted with ripeness, sweet Arabian dates, 
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And all imaginable dainty cates, 

And delicacies, drinking-cups of gold, 

Beakers with jewelled lips, and long-necked flasks 
In wicker mail, and bottles broached from casks 
In cellars delvéd deep and icy cold, 

Select, superlative, and centuries old, 
Empurpled, crimson in the light of day, 

Its pearls dissolving in the rubious spray, 

Like soft affections, ecstacies divine, 


In spirits burned and flushed with Love’s voluptuous 


wine. 


xu. 
My dear and gentle wife, 
The angel of my life, 
Oppressed with sweetest things, 
Has folded up her wings! 
She lies with drooping head 
In beautiful repose 
Upon her bridal bed, 
Like virgin spring bedrowsed in winter’s driven snows! 
* - * « * 
Away! my ladye wakes in deep surprise, 
And starting up, half rises in her nest; 
I press her, heart to heart, with fluttering breast, 
And sink in ecstacies and swoons of Paradise ! 





Alas! my dream is flown, 

And I am all alone, 

Alone in tears and grief, 

A sere and withered leaf, 

For autumn winds to blow, 

Where’er they will, around this wilderness below— 

Miserere mei— 
Alone in utter wo! 


THE DEATH OF LAS CASAS. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


(See Engraving.) 


THE sunset beamed above the tropic isle, 
And bathed with beauty air and earth and sky; 
No faintest breeze the rich banana stirred, 
And even the bamboo’s light and graceful plumes, 
And the palm’s lofty crown, were motionless ; 
When, from the guava grove, a stately pair 
Came forth, the beautiful and proud young queen 
Anacaona, and her royal child. 
The idols of their tribe, they fearless roamed, 
For, breathed upon by them, a simple reed’s 
Slight melody had summoned to their side, 
In danger’s hour, a hundred champions. 


They left the sports, they left the festal rites, 
Turned from their noble Andalusian guests, 
To seek the casa of the holy man 
Las Casas, whom disease had stricken low ; 


And dewy flowers they brought, and tearful words 


Of pity and of love, that fell like bloom 
And balm and dew upon the sufferer’s heart. 


The good Las Casas was the Indian’s friend ; 
Of noble blood, and nobler soul, he left 
His fair Castile, and sought the western land 
Where late Columbus found the golden shore, 
And gave the older world its blooming bride. 


Full oft the trail of the dark Indian lay 
Toward good Las Casas’ home, for counsel wise, 
Or friendly aid and care, and ne’er in vain. 





Twilight was deepening ere the royal pair 
Retraced the homeward trail, and on the air, 
Long ere they reached their palace gates, they heard 
The bravas of the gay Castilian, blent 
With the poor unsuspecting Indian’s shout 
Of artless pleasure. In her generous soul 
Anacaona harboured no distrust, 

And, wearied, yet in tranquil faith, she left 

The subjects to their revel, while she sought 

The hammock with Nonana. Slumber sweet 
Lulled with its angel wing their innocent hearts. 


How dread the waking! Roused by a sudden glare, 
By clash of arms, and cries of pain, and rage, 
They spring in horror from their couch :—too late! 
The casa is in flames! the treacherous foe 
Surround their home, and the young Nonana gives 
To the devouring fires her beauteous life, 
In dread of a worse doom. And the island queen 
Alone escapes, alas! to what a fate!— 
To perish on the cross! 


And still, above 
That tropic paradise, the sunny skies 
Smile tranquilly, and still the bay-tree blooms, 
And the rich blossoms of the burning clime 
Fills the glad air with fragrance,—yet through all 
The glory, and the beauty, and the calm, 
The cry of the betrayed goes up to Heaven, 
Albeit, unheard of men! 
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A TALE OF CHICAGO. 


BY MAJOR RICHARDSON, 


AUTHOR OF “ ECARTE,” “ WACOUSTA,” ‘* THE CANADIAN BROTHERS,” “ TECUMSEH,” 
“war OF 1812,” “‘ JACK BRAG IN SPAIN,” ETC., ETO. 


(Concluded from page 354.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir was now the middle of May. A month 
had elapsed since the events detailed in the 
preceding chapter. The recollection of the 
outrage committed early in April, at Heywood’s 
farm, was fast dying away, and in the bosoms 
of those more immediately interested in the 
fate of its master, all apprehension of a repeti- 
tion of similar atrocities, had in a great mea- 
sure ceased. A better understanding between 
the commanding officer and his subordinates 
had arisen. Corporal Nixon was now Sergeant 
Nixon. Collins had succeeded to him. Le Noir 
and the boy, Protestant and Catholic, had been 
buried in one grave. Ephraim Giles had be- 
come a sort of factotum of Von Vottenberg, 
whose love of whiskey punch was, if possible, 
on the increase. Winnebeg, the bearer of con- 
fidential despatches to Colonel Miller, at De- 
troit, announcing the hostile disposition of 
certain Winnebagoes, had not returned. Har- 
mony, in a word, had been restored in the Fort, 
when one evening, in compliance with the re- 
quest of his friend, Renayne thus explained 
the facts of his absence, on the memorable 
night of the massacre. 

‘*You Yunkee! stop Ingin when him go wig- 
wam!” commenced Renayne, rising and imi- 
tating the action of one unsteady from intoxi- 
cation. ‘‘Spose him tell’em Gubberner ?” 

*‘Oh you horrid wretch! I see it all noW. 
How could I have been so imposed upon? You 
then were the drunken Indian I let out that 
night. Upon my word, Master Renayne, I will 
never forgive you for that trick.” 

‘Yes you will, old fellow. It was the only 
way to save you from the scrape, but I confess 
I have often laughed in my sleeve since, when 
I reflected how completely I had deceived 
you.” 

‘*Hang me if you did not play your part to 
admiration ; but the best of the jest is, that on 


reporting the circumstance to the commanding 
officer, on the following morning, he said I had 


acted perfectly right: so, had you known this, 








when you had that scene on the parade, you 
might have pleaded his sanction. However, 
all that is over. Let us hear your story.” 


‘*The tale is soon told,” began Renayne. 
‘¢On that evening, when you and Van Votten- 
berg were so busy—the one in concocting his 
whiskey punch, the other in cutting up the Vir- 
ginia, I was racking my brains for a means 
to accomplish my desire to reach the farm, 
where I had a strong presentiment, from the 
lateness of the hour, without bringing any tid- 
ings of them, the fishing party were with Mr. 
Heywood, in a state of siege, and I at length 
decided on what seemed to me to be the only 
available plan. I was not sorry to see you 
leave after taking your second glass, for | 
knew that I should have little difficulty in sew- 
ing up the Doctor, whose tumbler I repeatedly 
filled, and made him drink off, after sundry 
toasts, while he did not perceive—or was by 
no means sorry if he did—that I merely sipped 
from my own. When I thought he had swal- 
lowed enough to prevent him from interfering 
with my project, I bade him good night, and 
left him, knowing well that in ten minutes he 
would be too drunk to move. Instead, how- 
ever, of going to bed, I hastened at once to 
preliminaries, having first got rid of my ser- 
vant, whom I did not wish to implicate by mak- 
ing him acquainted with my intended absence. 
But, tell me, did you examine my room the 
next day?” 


“«T did.” 
‘¢ And found nothing missing ?” 


‘Nothing. I searched everywhere, and found 
only yourself wanting—the bed unrumpled, 
and everything in perfect bachelor order.” 

‘‘And that leather dress, in which I once 
paid a visit to-the camp of Winnebeg, from 
whose squaw, indeed, I had bought it, and 
which always hangs against the wall at the 
foot of my bed?” 

“Ah! now I recollect, that was certainly 
not there, although I did not notice its absence 
then. So, so, that was the dress in which yo" 
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went out, and I such a goose as not to remark 
it !” 

‘«‘ Because, you know I had had the precau- 
tion to throw a blanket over it, in the most ap- 
proved Pottawatomie style, while my features 
were covered with gamboge and Indian ink.” 

‘We'll say no more about that—I am ashamed 
to have been so taken in by a Johnny Raw. 
We will now suppose you kicked out of the 
Fort. Did I not kick you out,” he added hu- 
morously, ‘‘and say, ‘ Begone, you drunken dog 
—let me never see your face here again ?’”’ 

‘On the contrary,” returned the Ensign, in 
the same mocking voice, ‘‘ you were but too 
glad to be civil, when I threatened you with 
‘the Gubberner.’ 

“Once out of the Fort,” he gravely con- 
tinued, ‘‘ my course was plain. I immediately 
hastened to the tent of Winnebeg, whom I found 
seated with his toes almost in the embers of an 
expiring fire, and smoking his last pipe, pre- 
vious to wrapping himself up in his blanket for 
the night. You may imagine his: surprise, 
when, after some little difficulty, he recognised 
me in that garb, and at that hour, particularly 
after the events of the day, with which he had 
been made acquainted by Mr. Frazer, before 
the latter took refuge with his family in the 
Fort, one of its officers. Still, true to the dig- 
nified reserve of his race, he concealed, as much 
as possible, what was passing in his mind, and 
made me sit by his side, near which I have 
omitted to state, was an extremely handsome 
young Indian, whom he presented to me as his 
son, and thus bade me tell him the object of 
my visit. 

‘Of course I knew enough of Indian etiquette 
to be satisfied that I should gain more by not 
attempting to hurry matters, and I accordingly 
suppressed my own impatience, while taking a 
dozen whiffs from the pipe he courteously of- 
fered tome. Winnebeg then received it back, 
while he sat with his eyes fixed intently on the 
fire, as he puffed away in an attitude of pro- 
found attention, that encouraged me to pro- 
ceed. 

‘When he had heard all I had to say in re- 
gard to the fears I entertained for the absent 
party—for I did not confine my profession of 
interest to one—my own application to the 
commandant—and my strong reliance on him, 
to send a party of his young men with me to 
the farm, his eye suddenly kindled—his coun- 
tenance assumed a more animated expression, 
and removing the pipe from his lips, and puffing 
forth a more than usual volume of smoke, he 
cordially shook my hand—saying something in 
Indian to his son, who immediately sprang up 
ies a light bound, and disappeared from the 

ent. 


“After a lapse of time, which seemed to me 
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an age, he reappeared with a dozen young 
warriors, all armed and decked out in their 
war-paint. They remained grouped round the 
entrance for afew minutes, while Wau-nan-gee 
changed his own dress, and Winnebeg provided 
me with a rifle, tomahawk, and scalping-knife. 
Thus accoutred, I took the lead with the former, 
and after cautiously creeping through the en- 
campment, passed along the skirt of the wood 
that almost overhung the river. We moved off 
at a quick walk, but soon our pace increased 
to a half run, so anxious were we all to get to 
the farm. 

‘* We had not proceeded more than half way, 
when we saw a small boat, which I immediately 
distinguished as that belonging to the fishing 
party, slowly descending the river. The In- 
dians, simultaneously, and as if by one com- 
mon instinct, dropped flat on the ground, as I 
supposed to remain unseen, until the boat 
should come opposite to them, while I, uncer- 
tain by whom it was occupied, and anxious to 
ascertain, after whispering a few words to 
Wau-nan-gee, moved cautiously in advance, 
along the shore. When I had crept up about 
fifty yards, I could distinctly see that it was 
one of our men, and I immediately hailed, to 
know who he was, and where the rest of his 
party were. 

‘‘Scarcely had he answered, ‘Collins,’ and 
commenced a few words in explanation of the 
cause of his being there and alone, when the 
forms of two Indians, whom I fancied I had 
before detected creeping along the shore, regu- 
lating their stealthy progress by that of the 
boat, started into full height, and suddenly 
bounded towards me—one a little in advance 
of his comrade. The moment was critical. 
They were not twenty yards from me, and I 
have often wondered at the presence of mind I 
preserved. It occurred to me in an instant, 
that they would not commit the imprudence of 
using fire-arms so near the Fort, and that steel 
only would be resorted to by them. This sug- 
gested my own course. Throwing my rifle 
upon the beach, in order that Collins, who was 
now pulling for the shore, might seize and use 
it, as occasion should require, I grasped the 
scalping-knife in my left hand, and with my 
tomahawk in my right, did not wait for the 
attack, but rushed upon the foremost Indian, 
for I knew that my only chance lay in the kill- 
ing or disabling of one, before the other chuld 
come up. At the same time, in order both to 
apprise Wau-nan-gee, of my position, and to 
daunt my adversaries, I uttered one of those 
tremendous yells you know I so well can imi- 
tate, and receiving the blow of his tomahawk 
upon my own, thrown up in true dragoon style, 
at the same moment plunged my knife into his 
body with such force, that on examining it 
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afterwards, I found that at least half an inch 
of the tapering handle had followed the blade. 
The savage fell dead without even a groan, a 
sight, which instead of checking his companion, 
rather urged him to revenge his fall. He had 
now come up with me, brandishing his toma- 
hawk, when I put myself on my guard to re- 
ceive his blow, intending to use my knife as I 
had before, but at the very moment when I ex- 
pected the descent of his weapon, he was sud- 
denly seized from behind, raised from his feet, 
and thrown upon the ground. This was the 
act of Collins, who had gained the shore just 
after the first Indian fell, and had flown to as- 
sist me. 

‘‘At the same moment, Wau-nan-gee, with 
his warriors, who had started to their feet on 
hearing my loud yell of defiance, came quickly 
to the spot, and were not a little astounded to 
see an Indian, whom they instantly pronounced 
to be a Winnebago, lying motionless at my 
feet; nor was their respect for me at all less- 
ened, when, on passing my scalping-knife from 
one to the other, they perceived what a profi- 
cient [ was in the use of their own favourite 
weapon. -Of course I was not silly enough to 
detract from ‘ny own glory, by admitting that 
it was as much the result of accident as design. 
They made signs for me to scalp him, but show- 
ing no particular desire to possess this trophy 
of my successful hand-to-hand encounter, one 
of the young men asked me to waive my right 
in his favour. This I did, and the scalp of the 
Winnebago was soon dangling from his waist. 
The other spoils I certainly did not object to, 
and his rifle, tomahawk, and knife, are now in 
Winnebeg’s tent, until there offers a favourable 
opportunity of bringing them to my quarters. 
But to proceed. 

‘¢So much time had passed in the examina- 
tion of the body of the dead Winnebago, that 
the living one had time to escape. The Potta- 
watomies had not seen him, and Collins, after 
having temporarily disabled him, ran up to 
afford me further assistance, on seeing advanc- 
ing in the rear those whom he took to be of 
the same hostile party. Thus left unwatched, 
the savage had managed to creep away into 
the wood, and when attention was at length 
directed to him, he was not to be seen. 

‘*When Collins had explained the position of 
the party at the farm, whose danger, on finding 
himself of no service there, he was then on his 
way to report, I proposed to Wau-nan-gee that 
half of his warriors should ascend by land, 
while the remainder, with himself, should ac- 
company me in the boat. We accordingly sepa- 
rated, and made what haste we could to our 
destination—the party on shore regulating their 
progress by that in the boat. During the as- 
cent, my anxiety was very great; for my whole 
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soul was bent upon the attainment of one 
object—that of restoring Mr. Heywood, un. 
harmed, to his family. But the absence of 4) 
sound indicating conflict, was by no means 
favourable, and I had already began to fear 
that the silence which prevailed was but the 
result of victory on the part of the hostile band 
who had departed; when, suddenly, the loud, 
fierce yell of disappointment which burst from 
them, as I have since understood, when a lad- 
der, by which they attempted to enter, was 
thrown from the roof, by Nixon, rang en- 
couragingly upon my ear, and urged me to 
increased exertion. Our hope, however, was 
by no means proportioned to my anxiety ; for, 
somehow or other, only two oars were in the 
boat, and as the Indians did not much care or 
know how to pull them in time, the task de- 
volved wholly on Collins and myself. At length, 
just as the day was beginning to dawn, we 
reached the farm-house, about a hundred yards 
beyond which we put in and landed, making a 
detour by the barn, so as to meet the other 
part of our little force in the rear, and thus to 
place the enemy, if actually surrounding the 
house, between two fires. 

‘‘After waiting, however, some little time, 
and finding everything quiet, my apprehensions 
increased ; for, although not the sign of a Win- 
nebago could be seen, so profound was the 
stillness without, that I began to think the 
whole party had been captured or murdered. 
Suddenly, however, while hesitating as to the 
course to be pursued—for I feared that if the 
party were all right, they might fire upon us as 
we approached—I saw a man, whom I easily 
distinguished to be Corporal Nixon, issue from 
the back door, with a bucket in his hand, and 
turning the corner, make hastily for the river. 
Directing Wau-nan-gee, whose two parties had 
now joined, and were lying closely concealed 
in the barn, to enter the house as cautiously 
and noiselessly as possible, I hastened after 
Nixon, from whom, after recovering from his 
first fright at finding himself unarmed, and in 
the power of one whom he naturally tovk to be 
one of his recent assailants, I received a brief 
account of all that had occurred. On entering 
the house with him shortly afterwards, what 4 
contrast was presented to my view !—on the one 
hand the ludicrous—the horrible on the other. 

‘‘Close within the doorway lay the dead body 
of Mr. Heywood—his face much disfigured— 
and almost rigid in a pool of clotted blood. 
Imagine what a sight this was to me, whose 
chief object and hope it had been to restore 
him safely to his daughter, although, at inter- 
vals during the route, I had more than once 
dreaded something like this catastrophe. St 
pified at the spectacle, I felt my heart sicken 
as the idea of the grief by which Maria would 
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be overwhelmed, when this sad tale should be 
revealed to her, rose to my imagination. But 
even then my presence of mind did not desert 
me, and I already determined on what was to 
be done. In some degree consoled by this, I 
raised my glance from the body, to observe 
what further atrocity had been committed. 
Three or four Indians were grouped around, 
evidently regarding the corpse with deep in- 
terest; for Mr. Heywood had often hunted with 
them, and given them refreshment when stop- 
ping to rest at his place, while on their way to 
the Fort laden with their game. Further on, the 
great body of Wau-nan-gee’s people were stand- 
ing, leaning on their rifles, and enjoying the 
mistake of three of our fellows, who, naturally, 
taking them, from the great resemblance of 
dress, to be their enemies who had obtained an 
entrance, were holding aloft, in an attitude of 
defiance—one a huge poker thrust through the 
carcass of an enormous bird, and two others, a 
blackened leg and a wing, evidently belonging 
to the same animal, which they ever and anon 
brandished over their heads, while their eyes 
were riveted on the dusky forms before them. 
The wooden partition opposite sustained their 
muskets, from which the interposing Indians 
had cut them off; and against the front door 
of the house, which was closed and barred, 
leaned the only armed man of the party, de- 
prived, however, of all power of action.” 


‘What a scene for some American Hogarth,” 
interrupted the Lieutenant, ‘‘and how graphi- 
cally you describe it. I can see the picture 
before me now.” 

“T confess,” resumed Renayne, ‘‘I could 
hot, even amid all my painful feelings, sup- 
press a smile at its extreme absurdity; for the 
appearance of three men seeking to defend 
themselves from what they believed to be fierce 
and bloodthirsting enemies, with the burnt car- 
cass and limbs of an old turkey-cock, was such 
4 burlesque on the chivalrous, that knowing as 
I did, how little their supposed enemy was to 
be dreaded, I could not suppress thoughts 
which, even as they forced themselves upon 
me, | was angry at allowing myself to enter- 
tain, To understand the thing fully, you must 
have seen it yourself. Had I recounted this to 
you yesterday, or even this morning, I could 
have filled up the picture more grotesquely, 
and yet not less truly; but now I have too 
ereat a weight on my spirits to give you more 
than a simple sketch. 

‘At the announcement of my name and pur- 
Pose, the statue at the door became suddenly 
disenchanted—the legs and wings fell—a man 
dropped lightly from the loft, musket in hand; 
and Cass only, with his gaze intently fixed on 


the mocking savages before him, of whom he 
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took me to be one, continued his defensive atti- 
tude with the poker; nor was it until I had 
advanced and taken his weapon from him, amid 
the loud laughter of the young Indians, that 
he finally came to his senses. After all, poor 
devil! his distrust was but natural. 

‘*No time was to be lost. While some of the 
men were, according to my instructions, wrap- 
ping in a blanket the body of Mr. Heywood, 
after removing from it what blood they could ; 
and others bore to the boat the unfortunate Le 
Noir, whom I had not at first distinguished, so 
completely had he been covered by his dog, 
I took the Corporal aside, and explained to 
him how necessary it was that nothing should 
be known at the Fort, of the fate of Mr. Hey- 
wood. On his asking what he should say, if 
questioned, I desired him (with some hesita- 
tion, I confess, for I knew I was setting to the 
men a bad example, which only the peculiar 
circumstances of the case could justify, ) to give 
an evasive answer, and simply state that he 
had been carried off by the Indians; which, in- 
deed, would be the fact, as I intended him to 
be borne off by the party I had brought. I 
told him, moreover, that at a fitting oppor- 
tunity I would explain everything to Captain 
Headly, and take all the responsibility upon 
myself. 

‘¢On his promptly saying he would, I added 
that it would be necessary the men of his party 
should be made acquainted with my views, and 
asked if I might depend upon them. He re- 
plied that there was not a man among them 
who did not so love Miss Heywood as to run 
the risk of any punishment, rather than say 
one word that could give her pain—and that 
while on their way down he would take care to 
warn them. Elmsley, I was touched at this, 
almost to tears; for it was a deeper satisfac- 
tion to me than I can well express, to know 
that Maria was so great a favourite with these 
rude, honest fellows. Assured that everything 
was right, I told the Corporal to embark the 
men immediately; while I, with Wau-nan-gee 
and his Indians, proceeded by land with the 
body of Mr. Heywood. 

‘¢<Don’t you think, sir,’ said the Corporal 
hesitatingly, as he prepared to execute my in- 
structions, ‘don’t you think it would be well 
for the ladies’ sake, that they should not be 
reminded of the name of this place more than 
can be helped ?’ 

‘¢* Undoubtedly, Nixon. 
mean ?’ 

««¢ Why, sir, I mean that as poor Mr. Hey- 
wood never will be here again, it would be 
better nothing should be left to remind them of 
the bloody doings of yesterday.’ 

‘¢¢ And what other name would you give to 
it?’ I asked. 


But what do you 
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‘“<If it was left to me, Mr. Renayne,’ re- 
plied the Corporal, diffidently, ‘I would call it 
HARDSCRABBLE, on account of the hard strug- 
gle the fellows must have had with Mr. Hey- 
wood, judging from his wounds and broken 
rifle, before they mastered him.’ 

‘**Then Hardscrabble be it,’ I said, ‘not 
that I can really see it will make much dif- 
ference in calling the thing to mind; yet it 
would be scarcely fair to deny to you, who 
have so bravely defended the place, the privi- 
lege of giving it a new name, if the old one is 
to be abandoned.’ 

‘«¢ Thank you, sir,’ returned Nixon; ‘ but if 
you hadn’t come to our assistance, I don’t 
know what the upshot might have been. I[ 
suspect that fellow, whose comrade you killed, 
sent them off sooner than they intended.’ 

‘¢*No more of that, Nixon; and now do you 
remember what you are to say when you get 
back to the Fort?’ 

‘¢«¢T do, sir, and every man shall be told to 
say as I do; but about the new name, Mr. 
Renayne,’ he pursued, returning, after having 
gone a few paces on his way, ‘do you think, 
sir, Mrs. Heywood will consent to it?’ 

‘¢¢My good fellow,’ I answered, ‘recollect 
Mrs. Heywood is to know nothing about it—at 
least for the present—I will settle all that. In 
the mean time, as you have called it Hard- 
scrabble, so let it remain.’ ”’ 

And Hardscrabble that scene of blood is called 
to this hour !* 

‘‘T at first apprehended that the Indians would 
evince disinclination to carry the body so great 
a distance, or even at all; but on Wau-nan-gee 
explaining my desire to them, they all, to my 
surprise, expressed even eagerness to meet my 
wishes; for, as he assured me, the young men 
looked upon me as a great warrior, who had 
done a deed of heroism that night, meriting the 
distinction of being one of their chiefs, and 
entitling me to command their services in all 
things. 

‘¢] certainly thought my honours cheaply 
enough purchased; however, I was but too 
glad to appropriate to myself the respect and 
good-will which the killing of the Winnebago 
had entailed, and matters were soon arranged. 

‘‘The body having been removed outside, 
and the doors secured, as well as, under the 
circumstances, could be done, one of the war- 
riors cut from a tree in the adjacent wood, a 
semicircular piece of tough and flexible bark, 
about six feet in length, and in the hollow of 
this the murdered father of Maria, already 
swathed tightly in a blanket, was placed. A 
long pole was then passed through three equi- 
distant loops of cord that encircled the whole, 
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and two of the Indians having, with the assis. 
tance of their companions, raised it upon their 
shoulders, it was thus borne, the parties being 
relieved at intervals, over the two long miles 
of road that led to the edge of the wood skirting 
their encampment. Here the party stopped, 
while Wau-nan-gee and myself repaired to the 
tent of his father, who no sooner heard detailed 
by his son, the account of my Winnebago kill- 
ing practice on the preceding evening, than he 
overwhelmed me with congratulations, and 
looked proudly on the knife, still stained with 
a spot or two of blood, which I returned to 
him, and which he restored to its usual resting- 
place on his hip. 

**Perceiving that Winnebeg was, like his 
young men, ready to do anything for me, | 
explained to him my desire to take the body of 
Mr. Heywood across the river, and bury him 
secretly in his own grounds; but that it was 
necessary, in order to do this effectually, that 
he and his son only should go with me, and by 
some circuitous route. At once entering into 
my views, he said he would show me a place 
where we could cross without being seen either 
from the Fort or his own encampment, and then 
led the way back to the wood where the party 
were still waiting. 

‘The rest is soon told. Dismissing the 
young men into the encampment, Winnebeg, 
with his son, bore the body within the skirt of 
the wood, until we reached a bend of the river 
hidden from observation, where a canoe, with 
paddles, was drawn up on the beach. There 
we crossed, and going round to the rear of the 
cottage, entered the garden, and proceeded to 
the upper end, near the little summer-house. 
Near a favourite rose-tree of Maria, I dug 
with my own hands a hasty grave, in which 
Winnebeg and Wau-nan-gee placed the body— 
its only coffin being the bark that was swathed 
around it. Of course I always intended to dis- 
inter it at some future but not distant period, 
and bestow upon it the usual rites of sepulture. 

‘‘ This painful task accomplished, and the soil 
having been carefully replaced, so as to leave 
no inequality of surface, I accompanied my 
friends back by the same route, and about nine 
o’clock left the Pottawatomie encampment with 
them and a few other warriors of the tribe for 
the Fort, which, in the crowd, I entered without 
difficulty, or creating suspicion. Watching my 
opportunity, I stole to the rear of my bedroom, 
opened, and entered by the window, changed 
my dress, and made my appearance on parade 
as you saw.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue fourth of July, 1812, was a more that 
usual gala day in the little Fort of Chicag®: 
for, in addition to the national jubilee, ther¢ 
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was to be celebrated one of a private, yet not 
less interesting nature. On that evening, En- 
sign Renayne was to espouse, in the very room 
in which he had first been introduced to her, 
the woman he had so long and so ardently 
loved, and who yielded a not reluctant consent 
to his proposal that this day of general joy 
should be that of the commencement of their 
own happiness. 

It was a lovely day, and everything seemed 
to smile upon the denizens of that region, from 
early dawn until the setting of the sun. Offi- 
cers and men were in their brightest uniforms, 
—the women and children in their holiday 
dresses. A splendid, new star-bespangled ban- 
ner, the work of Maria Heywood’s hands, 
floated in the dazzling rays of the sun, upon 
the southern bastion of the Fort. Joy and 
pride sat on every brow; for they exulted at 
the recollection of that hardly-won nationality 
which was that day to be celebrated for the 
thirty-sixth time. 

At noon the cannon thundered forth their 
bursts of rejoicing. This was the signal for 
the numerous Pottawatomies outside, all of 
whom had decked themselves for the occasion, 
to approach nearer to the Fort. On the glacis 
they discharged their guns and rifles, and 
seemed to have but one spirit with the allies to 
whom they appeared to have devoted them- 
selves. Winnebeg, however, though long ex- 
pected, had not yet returned. 

It was night; no accident had occurred be- 
yond the laceration of two of Ephraim Giles’s 
fingers, who having been presented by the 
Doctor that day with a new suit, the fac simile 
in fashion of the old, had been whittling almost 
in front of one of the guns when discharged, and 
lost, with the ends of his fingers, both his stick 
and his knife. The sultriness of the day had 
been succeeded by a cool and refreshing air— 
gaiety and content everywhere prevailed, and 
many were the voices, male and female, that 
exclaimed, as allusion was made to the cere- 
mony all knew to be in progress, in Captain 
Headly’s rooms, ‘God bless them!” ‘* May 
they be happy as they deserve!” A large tub 
of whiskey punch, the gift of the commanding 
oficer, had been brewed by Von Vottenberg 
for their mid-day meal, which all had been 
Unanimous in pronouncing the best medicine 
the Doctor had ever administered to them; and 
now, in small social messes, seated round their 
tude tables, covered with tin goblets and 
Pitchers of the same metal, the mothers with 
their children at their side, and upon their 
knees, and the fathers and younger men puff- 
ing clouds of smoke from their short pipes, 
they filled from two others, placed on an ele- 
Vated table in each blockhouse, which the young 
Ensign had given them for the occasion. 
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Even the guard was moderately supplied, 
and the sentries alone, pacing to and fro on 
their limited walk, felt the bitterness of priva- 
tion as they counted the minutes which must 
elapse before they could join in the festivities, 
which the loud voice and ringing laugh, occa- 
sionally wafted to their ears, told them was in 
progress. 

In the rooms of the commanding officer 
there was more than the usual manifestation 
of the anniversary. All had dined at an early 
hour; but a large sideboard, that stood in one 
corner of the council-room, always fitted up on 
these occasions, was covered with wines, li- 
queurs, mint juleps, and punches of various 
kinds—the latter the work of the indefatigable 
son of Hsculapius; and of these, the host and 
his guests, chiefly consisting of the settlers 
around, partook freely in commemoration of 
the day. At the opposite end of the room had 
been raised a sort of tribune for the orator of 
the day; but as it was intended that the ad- 
dress should be improvised, no name had been 
mentioned, nor even could any one know, until 
the moment when the majority of voices 
should select him, on whom the office was to 
devolve. In the fear of each that he should be 
the party called upon, the glass, to impart the 
necessary courage, was not spared. But he 
who was not in the room, or of the number of 
those devoted to the punch-bowl, was the per- 
son chosen, as if by one impulsive consent. 
Renayne, who was seated in the inner room, 
and discoursing of anything but politics to his 
betrothed, heard himself loudly called for, knew 
it was in vain to object, and reluctantly rose in 
obedience to the summons. 

‘*Come, young gentleman,” said Captain 
Headly, entering with an air of gaiety by no 
means usual to him, ‘‘ you are, it appears, in 
all things,” and he bowed to Maria Heywood 
significantly, ‘‘the chosen of the evening. But 
recollect,” he added, as he drew her arm 
through his own, and proceeded towards the 
larger apartment where Renayne was awaited, 
‘‘as you acquit yourself of your duty, so shall 
I of mine.” 

**T shall do my best,” replied the youth in 
the same light tone; ‘‘ but of the two orations, 
I know which will be the best suited to my own 
taste.”’ 

The other ladies had also risen, and now 
stood grouped near Captain Headly, who, with 
Maria Heywood on his arm, leaned against the 
doorway, separating the two rooms; while 
Renayne, amid cheers and congratulations, 
made his way to the tribune at the farther end 
of the apartment. 

His address was necessarily not long; for, 
independently of the impatience he could not 
but feel, at that moment, of all subjects but 
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that nearest his heart, he was by no means 
ambitious of making a display of his powers 
of elocution. Yet, notwithstanding this, he 
treated his theme in so masterly a manner, 
and in such extremely good taste—reflecting 
honour on the land of his birth—alluding, 
moreover, to the high position even then occu- 
pied by the nation, and the future greatness 
which he predicted, from its laws, its institu- 
tions, and its form of government, to await it, 
that Maria Heywood could not fail to expe- 
rience a secret pride in the warm and evidently 
sincere acclamations of the little party present, 
attesting as they did, their estimate of the 
worth of him, who in another hour would be 
her own for life. 

‘‘And now,” said Captain Headly to the 
young officer, as he returned from the tribune, 
‘¢what reward do you expect for your maiden 
oration ?—What shall it be, Miss Heywood ?” 

‘<T will spare her the trouble of an answer ; 
this,” said Renayne, as he took the hand that 
had just disengaged itself from the arm of the 
commandant, and placed it within his own, 
‘‘until you have set your seal to the precious 
gift,” and his eyes looked the value he attached 
to it; ‘‘I part not with this again.” 

‘‘Everything is ready in the next room,” 
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have announced that the ceremony is about to 
take place, I shall hasten to give you this dear 
girl for life.” And imprinting a kiss upon her 
brow, he passed on to those who were paying 
their homage to the punch-bowl, and discussing 
the merits of the oration just delivered. 

It was with a flushed cheek, and a beating 
heart, that Maria Heywood was led by Re- 
nayne, radiant with hope and joy, to the little 
table covered with plain white linen, and illy- 
minated by half-a-dozen tall candles, behind 
which the commander of the garrison had 
placed himself, on a slightly elevated estrade. 

All of the guests were grouped around, a 
little in the rear; while Lieutenant Elmsley 
stood on the right hand of his friend, and his 
wife on the left of the betrothed. Next to her, 
in an arm-chair, which, provided with casters, 
was easily moved from one place to another, 
reclined Mrs. Heywood; and with her beau- 
tiful arms reposing on the high back of this, 
stood Mrs. Headly, in graceful attitude, watch- 
ing the ceremony with almost maternal in- 
terest. 

The ceremony was proceeded with, and that 
night, to the great joy of all within the Fort of 
Chicago, was Maria Heywood the wife of their 
young favourite, and universally loved officer, 





answered Captain Headly; ‘“‘go in; when I 


Harry Renayne! 





THE PRAIRIE FIGHT. 


BY MRS. E 


Ir was that most delicious season of the 
year, the ‘‘ Indian summer,” when, seated with 
some travelling companions on the deck of the 
steamer ‘‘ Otto,” bound for the Upper Missis- 
sippi, we perceived three Indians in earnest 
parley with the captain of the boat. They 
were fine specimens of their nation: tall and 
straight, with proportions of exact symmetry. 
Their keen, dark eyes were glittering with ex- 
citement; and, with their rifles in their hands, 
and each with one foot advanced, they appeared 
as if preparing to spring overboard into the 
deep and turbid waters of the river. 

With furious gestures, they pointed to the 
prairie, that lay stretched out before the view 
until it seemed to meet the glowing sky. 
Covered with rich grass and wild flowers,— 
lonely and wild,—it looked a vast expanse of 
silence and solitude. But as we gazed through 
the shimmering mist that, like a transparent 
veil over the face of beauty, enveloped its 
green luxuriance, we observed far in the dis- 
tance a party of Indians, moving in single file 
at a rapid rate. 


- 8S. SWIFT. 


| They were Sioux, whose tribe at that time 
were in deadly feud with the Chippeways. 
|The Indians on board the ‘‘ Otto” were chiefs 
‘of that nation, returning to their homes. 4s 
soon as the Chippeways saw the Sioux, they 
knew from their mode of travelling that they 
had been on a war expedition to some of their 
villages; hence their impassioned gestures, 
and pleadings to the captain to be set on shore. 
They said they would take their scalps from 
their foes, and rejoin the boat some distance 
ahead. 

After urging their request for some time, 
the captain of the ‘‘Otto” complied with it, 
and they were landed, and soon in quick pu 
suit of their enemies. At the solicitations of 
many of the passengers, backed by the poten! 
influence of sundry odd dollars that found 
their way into the rough hands of the captail, 
he consented to the boat’s slackening her speed, 
that we might view the result. 

The Chippeways crept stealthily but swiftly 
along the shore, concealing themselves in the 
brushwood that lined the banks of the rivet, 
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until they came near enough to the Sioux, and 
then, with a spring like a panther’s, and a 
whoop that filled the air with its murderous 
echo, in an instant each rifle brought down a 
foe. Three of the Sioux fell dead upon the 
prairie. In return, the Sioux, though taken 
by surprise and thrown off their guard, turned 
in pursuit of the Chippeways, who fled for 
their lives, determined to avenge the death of 
their fallen companions. 

The intense excitement on board the steamer 
was beyond description. Ladies were borne 
half fainting with terror to the cabin—mothers 
were screaming for their children—children 
crying and nurses scolding—all dreading in- 
stant massacre, from their near proximity to 
the Indians. Men gathered in groups on the 
deck,—some betting high on the result of the 
fight—some blaming the captain ‘‘for per- 
nitting murder,”—others watching with breath- 
less eagerness the flying foes, expressing earnest 
desire for their victory or defeat. It was a 
perfect Babel of languages :—the steerage pas- 
sengers crowded the lower deck, men, women, 
and children, all talking at once in their dif- 
ferent dialects, all intent upon seeing the novel 
fight. 

The three Chippeways ran swiftly—their feet 
scarce seemed to touch the sward, so rapid was 
their motion. But see! One stops—something 
impedes his steps; ’tis for a second’s space— 
he throws away his moccasin, and as he does 
sv, casts a quick glance behind him. A Sioux, 
but a few feet from him, is in the act of level- 
ling his rifle—a flash and report. The excited 
spectators on board the ‘‘ Otto” give a simul- 
taneous shriek; and the words ‘‘ He is shot!”’ 
“He is gone!” are heard on every side. But 
ho—he bounds forward with increased velocity. 
A moment moré, and he staggers—reels, and 
falls prostrate, shot through the heart. 

Then commenced a scene in Indian warfare, 
80 fiendish and bloodthirsty, that my pen can 
scarce record it. While the body was still 
heaving with the last struggles of life, with a 
‘cream, wild and unearthly, the Sioux bent 
over it with his glittering knife. I involuntary 


closed my eyes; and when I looked again, I 


saw the gory scalp of the Chippeway, dripping 
With the still warm blood, fastened to the girdle 
of the Sioux. Raising the war whoop, that 
echoed from shore to shore like the yell of 


_ tome demon, he hurried on after the others. 
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_ them for miles along the prairie, running in & 
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The two remaining Chippeways were fast 
ancing their pursuers; and we could see 
line from the shore, the Sioux still in hot pur- 
Suit, like wolves after their prey. The captain 


| °mmanded that added steam should be put to 


» the boat; there was a bluff where the river 
| Made a bend, a short distance ahead; and he 
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thought he might yet save the fugitives, by 
getting them aboard the ‘ Otto.” 

And steam was put on. The raging and 
crackening of the fire as it roared amidst its 
frail barriers, the surging and mad speed of 
the boat, as she churned the waters into foam, 
the groans and dissonant noises of the vast 
machinery, sounding like the cries of a soul in 
torments—all were unheard, or forgotten, in 
our breathless intensity of vision. The chase was 
for human life—for life, that a few moments 
before had lived and breathed amongst us. 

In a short space we came to the bend of the 
river ; here the shore was thickly covered with 
scrub pine and wild creepers, and our view 
intercepted. As we rounded the point, how- 
ever, we could see far across the prairie; and 
like a dark speck in the distance could trace 
one Chippeway, like a deer flying from the 
huntsman, still pursued by the maddened 
Sioux. A crash was heard among the branches, 
and his companion came leaping from the high 
bluff that overhung the river. The poor fel- 
low had outrun his implacable foes, and seeing 
the boat made an attempt to reach it as his 
only chance for life. But instead of falling 
into the water, he came heavily upon the 
ground and broke his leg. Before his enemies 
found his trail, he was safely landed on board 
the steamer. A physician being on board, his 
limb was set, and he eventually reached his 
village in safety. 

It was afterwards discovered, that according 
to the assertion made by the Chippeways, 
their village had been attacked by this Sioux 
party. A boy stationed upon one of the bluffs 
that surrounded their dwellings, seeing their 
approach, had given instant alarm, so that by 
the time the Sioux reached the village it was 
deserted and bare. They set fire to it, and 
were returning, when seen by the three In- 
dians on board the steamer. The Chippeway 
that fied across the prairie, was sorely beset by 
his foes; for days and nights he had neither 
rest nor sleep. Once only he had stopped to 
breathe among some bushes, but they had 
tracked his course, and he found himself sur- 
rounded by a burning circle of fire. But his 
courage and perseverance did not forsake him 
even amidst such deadly peril. With a bound 
he cleared the flaming brushwood, and though 
thrice wounded by chance shots, he had eluded 
their direful vengeance, and while his body was 
was weakened and emaciated by such severe 
hardships and fatigue, his resolute spirit sus- 
tained his exertions until retreat was prac- 
ticable; and he also returned to his people in 
safety. 

This sketch is no vision of fancy—there are 
persons still living who witnessed ‘‘ The Prairie 


| Fight.’ 

























































A DREAM. 


BY MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 


I WANDERED where the sunshine and the shade 
Were alternating by a sparkling river, 
As gentle zephyrs roved along, and made 
The forest branches quiver. 


My inmost spirit felt and blest the power 
Of universal love, from heaven descending ; 
It ruled the fairy scene, it ruled the hour, 
All pure and bright things blending. 


The white mist trailing over vales and rills, 
Its garments spotless as a bride’s adorning, 
Soared up, away, above the old blue hills, 
To kiss the brow of morning. 


The dewy leaves, dependent from the trees, 
Turned up coquettishly their shining faces, 
And whispered fondly, as the sighing breeze 
Wooéd them to his embraces. 


The wavelets dancing o’er the golden sands, 
To pleasant music, with a graceful motion, 
Donned bridal wreaths of foam, and linked their hands 
To journey to the ocean. 


The flowers unfolding in the morning beam, 
To bloom and breathe, by human hearts neglected, 
Leant gently o’er the bosom of the stream, 
To see themselves reflected. 


The birds sang matins to the cheering light, 
And then soared up in pairs on tours of pleasure, 
Until the sparkle of their wings so bright, 
Was lost in heaven’s far azure. 


From every blooming shrub and towering tree 
Arose the voice of some small insect hummer, 
That spent in fragrance, beauty, love, and glee, 
Its bright, brief life of summer. 


And there, amidst the music, light, and bloom, 
Half hidden by the orange boughs entwining, 
I met the loved, the cherished one, for whom 
My longing soul was pining. 


I felt the hot blood glowing on my cheek, 
I almost heard my raptured heartstrings beating; 
But he was all unmoved, nor deigned to speak 
One kindly word of greeting. 


I breathed with trembling lips his treasured name, 
And whispered words of love in tones that faltered, 
I gazed upon his face, it was the same— 
The same, but oh! how altered. 


Altered, because the soul was wanting there— 
The soul that bathed it with a dreamy splendour; 
The soul that gave to brow and eye so fair, 
A light so warm and tender. 





I yearned to hear the voice that thrilled of old, 
Like pleasant music, ever kind and cheerful, 
To see the eye, so passionless and cold, 
Unbend its gaze so fearful. 


But there, with pallid cheek, and lips apart, 
He stood with folded hands in deathlike stillness, 
Until the life-tide circling in my heart 
Seemed freezing in its chillness. 


I did not note the burning tears I shed, 
Nor count the weary hours I stood beside him; 
I knew that love and happiness were dead, 
And yet I did not chide him. 


To my sad heart the mystic book of life 
Disclosed the darkest lesson on its pages, 
And moments fraught with agony and strife 

Seemed long-enduring ages. 


I whispered burning words of love in vain, 
I spoke of bygone scenes of joy and sadness, 
I know not what I said, my burning brain 
Was goaded on to madness. 


I told him of his vow, in other hours, 
To love me till his heart should cease its beating; 
It cheered me then, as dewdrops cheer the flowers, 
Alas! it was as fleeting. 


I told him I had thought of him at night, 
When every other weary one was sleeping, 
Until the eyes, that he had called so bright, 
_Grew dull and dim with weeping. 


And only Hope, the angel in my heart, 
That sung to me, in sweet, bewitching numbers, 
That death alone would rend our souls apart, 
Could lull me to my slumbers. 


That blessed Hope would sing to me no more— 

A fiend had robbed her of her starry token— 

Her power to soothe my anxious soul was 0’er, 
Her golden lyre was broken. 


And still, no word replying moved his lips—- 
No feeling lit his cheek with life-like flashes; 
And motionless, above his eyes’ eclipse, 
Hung long and raven lashes. 


There, like a statue, pale and cold and still, 
He stood, without one sign of recognition, 
Until my heart was palsied with the chill 
Of ghostly superstition. 


7 Then came the bitter thought that he was dead— 
That I beheld his image but in seeming— 

I shrieked, and shrieking started from my bed— 
Thank heaven, I had been dreaming. 
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OW ASONOOK. 


BY MI88S C. M. SEDGWICK. 
“He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it.” 


THERE are incidents and combinations of | stands, and where generations are now laid in 
circumstances in domestic life which, if faith- | holy rest, Brainard expounded his doctrines, 
fully recorded when they occur, would give to | and there the excellent Sergeant ministered to 
a succeeding age a more definite idea, a more | his Indian congregation in their goodly show 
lively impression of the spirit of bygone days | of broadcloth mantles, the gift of Queen Anne. 
than can be got from volumes of subsequent At the date of our humble story, Brainard 
history. History, of necessity, deals mainly | had passed on to wilder tribes, Sergeant was 
with public events and marked characters, | gathered to his fathers, and a young man by 
exceptional from the mass of their contempo- | the name of Stephen West, sound and zealous 
raries. We may compare its records to a map | in doctrine, of good parts, and most gracious 
of Switzerland which gives you its stupendous | heart, was ordained over the small congrega- 
mountains, its lakes, and rivers in dots and | tion of all the white people who then dwelt in 
lines; while the domestic story is like a picture | the valley. There were then no dissenters 
of Lauterbrunnen, with its characteristic narrow | from the established doctrine and independent 
valley, its wonderful fall of the Staubach, its | government of the Puritan Church. The 
overhanging and converging cliffs, its Jung- | Baptists were unknown in New England. 
frau in the background, and a single cottage, | Methodism had not begun. Catholicism was 
with its appurtenances of domestic utensils and | held to be that faith over which the woman 
commodities, telling the story of family life. who sat on the seven hills reigned, and Episco- 

It is the conviction of the worth of such | pacy was in little better odour. The fathers 
records that induces me to write the following | of those days had no prophetic vision of the 
story, some hints of which are taken from the | infinite diversity of shades of colour into which 
archives of a Congregational church, which | their religion was to be distributed among 
archives consist of a faithful record kept by its | their descendants, from the deep dye of 
excellent minister for the space of fifty years. | Papistry, to the faint outside shade, the eva- 
Some particulars are gathered from the gene- | nescent and almost imperceptible hue of tran- 
ration that preceded me, persons not related | scendentalism. 
by ties of blood to the parties, but connected ‘Belief, not practice, was then prized at 
with them by the vivid sympathies of village | highest rate.” Among the sturdiest in belief, 
life. Other aid has been received from more | the least scrupulous in practice, was Deacon 
apocryphal sources. Nathan Bay. I remember him well in his old 

The names, alas! are now only on the rudely- | age; that tall brawny figure, with broad and 
sculptured monuments of the burying-ground. | stooping shoulders, and short neck; that high 
We shall not take the liberty of using them. intellectual brow, all written over with lines of 

We shall for once designate the lower valley | calculation and craft; the cold gray eye, with 
of the Housatonic by its euphonious Indian | bushy black brows that overhung them like 
name Owasonook, instead of that given to it by | thatch. His eyebrows were then still un- 
the first Puritan settlers, who, in their designa- | touched by time. His hair was sabled and 
tion, branded the virgin valley with a memorial | combed on each side of his face with a phari- 
of the “ bank-note world,” the old world of | saical sleekness, that did not harmonize with 
stocks and brokers. | his general air of cherished and allowed poten- 

This village of Owasonook has been favoured | tiality. His skin was as dark as a Spaniard’s, 
from the beginning. Missionaries were sent | his cheeks ploughed in deep furrows, his nose 
from Scotland to its aboriginal people. There, | aquiline and rather handsome, his mouth shark- 
on the ample green where a village church now ‘like. I believe he thus vividly lives in my 
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imagination because, in my timid childhood, I 
have many a time felt my eyes spellbound to 
him, while he appeared to me the impersonation 
of the Schedoni of Mrs. Radcliffe’s most terri- 
ble novel. I recoiled from him then—lI have 
since had a sterner horror of him. 

There was a little ewe-lamb dwelt under the 
rooftree of Deacon Bay, a far-off orphan rela- 
tive of his wife, who having a sufficient inheri- 
tance to indemnify the Deacon for all expenses 
on her account, he complied with his wife’s 
wishes, and became her guardian and nominal 
protector. Jessie Blair was the child of godly 
parents; and the Deacon said he should have 
done the same by Jessie if she had been poor, 
for ‘ professors’ should see to it, and fulfil the 
prophecy, that the seed of the righteous should 
never be seen begging their bread. The Deacon 
was scriptural in another point; no one har- 
boured under his roof ever ate the bread of 
idleness. Jessie who came there a petted (not 
spoiled) child, had her playful spirit soon 
sobered by the uniform routine of domestic toil. 
There is nothing duller, more soulless, than the 
daily recurrence and satisfaction of the lowest 
wants of our being. The pleasant lights of 
rural life were excluded from the Deacon’s 
household, or rather converted to a dreary 
shadow, by the medium through which they 
passed. If he did not, like one of his contem- 
poraries, marshal his children on Monday 
morning, and do up the week’s whipping by an 
exactly equal and thorough application of the 
birch,* he kept down the spirit of his household 
more effectually by its mournful monotony.- 
The Deacon’s helpmate was a wife after the 
feudal pattern, of unquestioning conformity, 
and serflike obedience. The only indication 
that she was not merged in her husband—a 
drop of water lost in his ocean,—was a phraseo- 
logy indicative of his distinct existence; as 
‘*the Deacon judges,” and ‘‘the Deacon con- 
cludes.” If her opinion were asked in divinity 
or ethics, her common reply was, ‘‘I don’t 
know the Deacon’s opinion, but I think as he 
thinks.” This exemplary subject had one son 
of a former marriage, Isaac Remington. Isaac | 
was a harmless young man of two or three and 
twenty. As far as quiet subserviency to the 
Deacon was concerned, he never escaped from 
his minority. He lives in tradition only as a still, 
steady, sleek youth, with a nose like the tower 
of Lebanon. Thus associated, the only fitting 
sustenance of poor Jessie’s childhood was com- 
panionship with the chickens she fed, and the 
kittens that played in spite of the Deacon; and 
an occasional romp in the playtime at the 
village school. 

Time went on, and in its progress unfolded 
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manifold charms and graces in Jessie, so that 
when she reached the age of fifteen, when the 
half-open flower discloses its possible beauty, 
every eye turned admiringly and kindly on her. 
There occurred about this time in the church, 
a revival of religion. Jessie, naturally enough, 
recoiled from religion as exhibited in the Dea- 
con’s family. Its cold formulas froze her spirit, 
but it as naturally melted in an atmosphere 
where she felt the influence of sympathy. Her 
gentle pastor received her confessions of her 
past opposition to the divine character with a 
joyful recognition of her perceptions of truth, 
and received her profession of submission and 
faith with tears of joy. Alas for poor Jessie! 
this faith and submission, so surely rewarded 
by their divine object, were destined to be 
cruelly tested by human tyranny. 

Isaac was a subject of the same ‘ awakening’ 
that brought Jessie into the fold, though there 
was never a term that seemed less applicable 
than this to Isaac. There was no vitality in 
the man—nothing to kindle, nothing to rouse, 
nothing to ‘awake.’ He passed through the 
examination to which young converts are sub- 
jected, he answered as others did, and was 
received to the communion of the church. 

Not long after this there was a sort of 
curtain conversation between the Deacon and 
his wife to the following effect. 

‘* Beauty is a temptation,’’ observed the Dea- 
con. This was a self-evident truth, and seemed 
a very inconsequential remark, but the good 
dame apparently did not think so. She looked 
up from her knitting with more expression than 
usual; there was meaning in her face; perhaps 
she anticipated something in the nature of a 
confession, for a hypocrite is not nearly s0 
much a saint to his wife as a man is a hero to 
his valet-de-chambre. ‘‘It is best to clip the 
chicken’s wings,’ continued the Deacon, “if 
you mean to keep the hen within bounds.” 

‘¢ Ah, ah, indeed !” said his wife with a tone 
of pleased comprehension, ‘“ the speckled hen’s 
last brood got into the garden, and picked the 
seeds out of Jessie’s flower-bed.”’ 

There was the dimmest smile at the corners 
of the Deacon’s mouth. He proceeded: ‘It was 
a remarkable Providence that bound Jessie up 
in the same bundle with Isaac.” 

‘‘ There’s many others in the same bundle,” 
replied his literal wife; ‘there is scarce a lad 
in town that has not come in.’’ 

‘‘True, it was a goodly harvest. But some 
stout shocks were not gathered in. There's 
Archy Henry among the reprobate—just such 
a spark as is like to catch a young girl’s eye— 
a handsome build, and well-favoured, ruddy— 
plenty of brown hair—curling. I marked 
him at Colonel Davis’s funeral singing out of 
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the same psalm-book with Jessie. They both 
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held on to the book, hands close together, and 
cheeks too near neighbours.” 

« Deacon, Jessie is but a child.” 

«In her sixteenth, wife—fast coming out of 
childhood. Notions grow apace at that age. 
‘Fast bind, fast find.’ Would not you like 
Jessie for a daughter-in-law ?”’ 

“Why, if everything is suitable, and Isaac 
is of a coming disposition towards her—and 
she is willing—one of these days maybe I 
should.” 

The Deacon was of a temper to decree events, 
and let suitabilities take care of themselves. 

“Willing!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what has a girl 
of fifteen to do but obey the will of her elders? 
[rather think you will find it ‘suitable,’ when 
[ tell you that after deducting a reasonable 
sum for the cost of Jessie’s board and educa- 
tion,” (the actual outlay for her education had 
been two pounds, one shilling, and threepence, ) 
“she has one hundred pounds at interest.” 

“Dear me! a pretty fortune, Deacon !” 

“Well, it is personal property, and will 
become Isaac’s on the day they are married. 
Wait for Isaac’s coming disposition !—lIsaac is 
a dolt—saving your presence, ma’am. He 
says he ‘never so much as thought on’t,’ the 
ninny! ‘ But he won’t object if father, mother, 
and Jessie consent.’ ”’ 

To the astonishment of the congregation, a 
publishment of ‘‘ intention of marriage between 
Isaac Remington and Jessie Blair,” appeared 
on the church-door the next Sabbath. The 
tears that poor Jessie shed and the reluctance 
she felt were hidden in the secrecy of her own 
bosom and the privacy of her dreary home. 
She never doubted the duty of implicit obe- 
dience—she had no friend to authorize the 
rebellion of her own instincts. She did not 
suspect that her kind pastor had remonstrated 
with the Deacon on his consenting to the mar- 
tiage of a child, too young to know her own 
mind; and in three weeks she received from 
him the marriage charge and benediction. 

The union proved like many others, not un- 
happy, but a total waste. The seeds of virtue, 
of happiness, of progress in Jessie’s character 
Were like the seeds in the bosom of the earth, 
there to lie undeveloped and inactive to an un- 
known future—in this world it might be—it 
might be in another. 

After six years of wedded life Isaac Reming- 
ton died, and left Jessie a widow, just past her 
Majority, with a boy five years old, with, as 
she believed, a property that, to her modest 
Wants, was independence, and with the rational 
¢xpectation of her son’s suecession to the Dea- 
ton’s property. It was not then so much the 
custom as now for persons to endow charitable 
Societies, and as the Deacon had no near rela- 
‘ives of his own, it was believed that he would 








transmit his hoarded gains to the heir of his 
wife. 

The beautiful little widow naturally became 
at Isaac’s death an object of close observation. 
The Deacon hardly waited for the funeral 
offices to be over, when he proposed that, as 
it was difficult for a young widow to be a widow 
indeed, Jessie should relinquish her indepen- 
dent home, and return to his watch and care. 
This she declined doing. She lived on a small 
farm on the borders of a lovely lake a little 
north of the village of Owasonook. Without 
probably being able to define why, she enjoyed 
the companionship of Nature, and grew to love 
as friends—as vital friends the forms of beauty 
around her. She declined the Deacon’s propo- 
sition ;—he urged; she was resolute, and, to her 
amazement, he was gentle to her. He persisted, 
but with mildness. He often visited her. He 
always found it convenient, whenever he was in 
her neighbourhood, to drop in and ask how she 
was getting on, and often, to her astonishment, 
he brought her roses from the bushes she had 
planted at his door, or bunches of pinks from 
her bed in his garden, such pears as his crabbed 
trees bore, and early apples for her little 
Raphe. 

‘¢ It’s something new, your liking flowers, is 
it not, sir?” said Jessie to him, as she extended 
her hand to receive 1 nosegay he had brought 
to her. ‘Maybe so,” he replied, detaining 
her hand for a moment, and pressing it, ‘* but 
I love everything you love, Jessie.” ‘* Tones 
of voice express the affections,” says Sweden- 
borg. True, and bad as well as good ones. 
There was something in the tone, the manner, 
the look of Deacon Bay that was like a flash 
of lightning to a traveller in a dark night. To 
Jessie they revealed a danger and a terror that 
she had never dreamed of. The sagacious man 
read her face; he changed his manners, re- 
sumed his sanctimonious aspect and conversa- 
tion, but still continued to urge Mrs. Reming- 
ton’s removal from the farm. 

Jessie had been a widow rather more than a 
year and a day, when the Deacon, on entering 
the pathway that led to her dwelling, saw her 
with her little boy and Archy Henry going 
down the declivity behind her house to the 
lake. The just risen full moon lit up the 
western shore, so that the wave that rippled 
on the brink was like a silver rim to the lake. 
Bay followed the happy little company stealth- 
ily, like an unclean beast (as he was), watch- 
ing his prey, and creeping behind a clump of 
young hemlocks, he continued to watch them 
there, as full of evil purpose as the evil spirit 
in Paradise. A paradise of beauty and inno- 
cence it was to this happy young pair. 

The boat was so placed that it could not be 
reached dryshod. Henry swung the boy upon 
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his shoulder and carried him to it; and after a 
little playful resistance on Jessie’s part, he 
caught her in his arms, and placed her beside 


put it under and around her feet, with perhaps | 


not quite the grace of Raleigh, but with as 
respectful chivalry as the young courtier 
manifested to his royal mistress. The little 
boat was then pushed from its mooring, and 
was so gently rowed away, that it was long 
before the voices from it, in tones of tenderness 
and happiness, passed beyond Bay’s hearing. 
His senses seemed endowed with preternatural 
acuteness to torment him. He went away 
brooding on ripening plans of mischief. 

The next day he came again to the farm to 
remonstrate with Mrs, Remington on the bad 
economy of remaining there, when she might 
live free of cost in his house. 

‘*T never did, sir, live in that way with you,” 
she said, with a spirit that provoked the Dea- 
con to reply. 

‘*You have some one to back you, Jessie, or 
you would not dare to speak to me in this wise, 
and to hold out against the will of your elder, 
and your spiritual father as it were.” 

She blushed slightly, but she replied un- 
daunted. ‘‘I am not alone, sir. I have that 
dear child, who will one day be a man—and, I 
trust, a staff for his mother to lean on.” 

‘*Well done! well done! But you had best 
consider what you are to lean on in the mean 
time.” Aad then softening his tone to affected 
kindness, he added, ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t know 
that this place was bought with my partner’s 
money, which might have been her son Isaac’s, 
if he had survived her. You understand, 
Jessie? The deed was made out tome. The 
property is legally mine; she, you understand, 
being nobody—dead as it were—in the eye of 
the law; and though I mean it shall come into 
your boy’s hands one day or other, in the 
mean time, and, following the golden rule, I 
shall take care of it, as if it were to all intents 
mine. I might make a pretty penny now, if 
I would,” he added, with an indescribable 
expression of triumph and cupidity proper to 
his face. ‘This orchard and upland pasture, 
together with the joining tillage land, would 
make a master farm.” 

‘*What joining tillage land?” asked Jessie 
Remington eagerly. 

‘*Why Archy Henry’s farm,” he answered, 
fixing his freezing eyes upon her; ‘I thought 
everybody knew that farm was mortgaged to 
me for more than it is worth—perhaps you did 
not ?” 

Poor Jessie! a fly caught in a spider’s web 
was a faint type of her conscious misery and 
helplessness—the spider a fainter symbol of 
the gloating tyrant who now enjoyed his 


triumph over her. 
away. 


She sickened and turned 
But in another minute thoughts roge 


| that overcame the fear of poverty, and she 
her boy. He then took off his overcoat, and | 


said courageously, ‘‘ You can take possession 
_ here, sir, as soon as you please—lI shall go at 
once.” 

‘* And come to my house, dearie ?” 

‘¢ No—no sir, never !” 

‘*But you will, sweetheart,” he said coax- 
ingly, and drew her to him (she was standing 
near him), and would have kissed her, but 
instinctively she struck him on his face, and 
sprang from him, and her brave little boy 
catching his mother’s feeling, without under- 
standing it, hurled the wooden stool on which 
he had been sitting at the Deacon’s head. The 
blow blinded and confused him for a moment. 
But when he rallied, he turned on mother and 
child such a look of black vengeance, that both 
instinctively shrank from him, and the mother, 
dragging the boy with her, escaped to an inner 
room, and bolted the door. 

Wrath mastered every other passion in Bay’s 
breast for the time. 

‘¢Unbolt your door,” he cried. There was no 
reply. The poor mother and child were cower- 
ing together like frightened doves. ‘‘ Hear me, 
you must,” he continued. ‘‘ You cannot help 
yourself—a pretty widow you—a hopeful pro- 
fessor! Ihave found out your plans—I have 
mine too, and we will see which is the strongest. 
Marry Archy Henry, and you will be ruined in 
this world—ruined in the next. Look for 
excommunication now, and poverty for ever. 
I saw you, you that could not so much as let 
me touch the ends of your dainty fingers, | 
saw you in Archy Henry’s arms! Good-bye, 
Widow Remington”’—he walked to the outer 
door, then returned, and added, “If you blab 
of what has taken place here to-day, no one 
will believe you—no one—and for every word 
you speak, I’ll take revenge on Archy Henry— 
remember that! remember that!” 

As the sound of his footsteps died away, 
Jessie Remington yielded to a burst of grief 
and despair. ‘Oh, don’t cry, mother, dear 
mother,” said her little boy, clasping his arms 
round her neck, ‘‘he is a bad man—I hate him 
—I always did hate him. When he first came 
in to-day, when you were up stairs, he asked 
me if Archy Henry was here last Saturday 
night. I would not tell him. I wish Archy 
would come every Saturday night, and every 
other night, and he, never—never !” 

The mother fondly kissed the child, and I 
doubt not breathed a fervent Amen! amen! 

She revolved her miserable case. She noW 
understood why Archy, who, she well knew 
had loved her from her childhood, long before 
that time when the Deacon had marked his 
holding her hymn-book, had not yet since her 
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freedom said one word of marriage, or by 
words declared his love to her. It needed no 
declaration. The current of his life, through 
all her married days, had flowed on without 
one beam of joy or hope. From the day of 
Remington’s departure he had been a changed 
man; the cloud had passed from his brow, the 
gravity from his lips, and he had manifested, 
in every fitting way but by words, his reverence 
and tenderness for her. 

‘‘Matters have come to a crisis,” was the 
result of her long reflection ; ‘‘ we must clearly 
understand each other, the sooner, the better.” 

The following evening Raphe’s wish was ful- 
filled as it was most like to be, and Archy Henry 
came in, merely to bring a glass in which 
Jessie had sent some jelly to his invalid sister. 
‘‘Why do you look so sad?” he asked Jessie, 
struck with her paleness and dejection. 

“T have heard ill news,” she replied, ‘‘ and 
you, Archy, must tell me if it be wholly true. 
Is your farm mortgaged to Deacon Bay ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Should I be the last to know it, Archy ?” 

There was an undisguised tenderness in her 
voice and lovely face which overcame the reso- 
lution Henry had maintained, and mutual 
confessions and disclosures followed. They 
were like travellers on a perilous road, on whom 
the day dawns and the sun rises. The road 
may be more obstructed and perilous before 
than behind, but their hearts are strong and 
at peace. What obstructions, what perils can 
appal the spirits of young lovers in the first 
moments of avowed mutual love? A spell of 
enchantment is over their world—a spell of 
faith, hope, and joy. 

When they descended from these sunny 
heights to the discussion of temporal affairs, it 
appeared that Archy’s father, embarrassed by 
sickness and other misfortunes, had left his 
farm to his son encumbered by a mortgage to 
Deacon Bay—that the son had supported his 
aged mother, and met the many wants of a 
bedridden sister, and year after year paid the 
interest of the mortgage. 

“‘More,” he said, ‘till the last year I did 
not care to do, but since—since Raphe lost his 
father, I have been a stronger man—I have 
done two days’ work in one, and now I see 
through the woods, and if I am but reasonably 
blessed for the three coming years, I shall be 


independent of the world and the Deacon, 
please God.” 
** Archy !” 


_ “Ido not speak profanely, Jessie—my heart 
1s dancing, and I can’t stand for p’s and q’s. 
As to this farm belonging to the Bays, I don’t 
believe a word on’t, nor do I care one stiver 
about it. I prefer that you should give me 





or his household, but the name you bear, and 
the sooner you give that up to me the better. 
Oh, excuse me, I forgot little Raphe. You 
know I love him—I see nothing but you in 
him.” Jessie did not resent this. She had no 
affectation of any sort, and certainly no preten- 
sion to sensitiveness on the score of her late 
husband; but Jessie was considerate in her 
love, and she meant not to increase Archy’s 
heavy burdens, but patiently to wait till he 
had cleared off the mortgage. The point, 
however, was no farther mooted that evening. 
Our lovers were not ‘‘gravelled for lack of 
matter.” 

Mrs. Remington did not communicate the 
Deacon’s injuries or threats. She had the 
grace of discretion, which all women (or all 
men) have not, and she had a certain feeling 
of obligation to him as deacon and church 
member, of which even his unworthiness had 
not divested her. 

She addressed a letter to him, asking what 
property her late husband left, and how it was 
conditioned. 

The following is a copy of his answer. 


‘¢ Wipow Remineton :—Received yours duly. 
In reply. Your husband held no property in 
his own name, his father having willed his 
whole estate, real and personal, to his worthy 
wife, now my companion. With the personal I 
purchased the farm on which you live. The 
deed, as you are apprised, stands in my 
name. The property will probably go to your 
son at my decease. You were possessed of one 
hundred pounds at the time of your marriage ; 
sixty thereof was expended in apparel and 
in household furniture—twenty drawn by 
the late Isaac for housekeeping, and spent as 
you best know how—the remaining twenty I 
have paid out for the doctor’s bill, Isaac’s 
coffin, shroud, and grave-digging. My accounts 
are ready for exhibition to the Probate Court 
when called for. 

‘¢ Yours to command. 
‘¢ NATHAN Bay.” 


Enclosed in this paper was a document of 4 
very different complexion, almost too base to 
be presented to our readers It concluded 
with ‘‘ burn this.” ‘Burn it! indeed I will!” 
exclaimed Jessie, and, her face and neck man- 
tling with indignation, she threw it into the fire. 
She kept the indignity to herself, and communi- 
cated to Henry only the business letter. 

He was indignant at its style; believed there 
had been fraud, but he perceived it was covered 
up by legal forms, and he let the whole thing 
go—he was too happy to care. ‘I see the 
man’s drift,” he said. ‘‘He means to bring 





nothing that ever had any connexion with Bay 


you back to his own house a dependent. He 
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thinks if he can get possession of your child, 
he holds you by the heartstrings. The boy 
will have his spirit broken as your—his father 
had—you will be oppressed—I shall be tortured 
—it is not right—it is no way suitable—there 
is but one course—thank God!” 

** Dear Archy !” 

** Why should not I thank God, Jessie? You 
must consent to the publishment going up next 
Sunday.” 

**Not till I have consulted some one—re- 
member, Archy, I am a church member—you 
are not. Let me speak to Mr. West.” 

‘*‘No—no—no. He is supersti——scrupu- 
lous. Iam not a member—on your account I 
wish I were.” 

‘Oh! on your own account, Archy!” 

Archy assented. But when he learned that 
Mrs. Remington thought it more than probable 
that when the church were apprised of her 
intention of marrying out of their pale, she 
should be subjected to discipline, and delay 
would ensue, he proposed that they should 
forego the publication, and take advantage of 
their proximity to the state of New York, 
where the ceremony could be legally per- 
formed without the embarrassing prelude of a 
publication. This proposition she resisted. 
She felt in all simplicity of heart a reverence 
for the authorities of the church. To her it 
was the type of God’s power and justice, and 
she trembled at the thought of incurring its 
displeasure. But her lover pleaded, her heart 
urged, and above all, the horror of being again 
brought into proximity to Bay terrified her,’ 
and she at last consented. The next day she, 
her little boy, and Archy Henry, drove over to 
a magistrate’s on the border of New York, and 
the marriage ceremony was there duly per- 
formed. Thus the lamb was secured into the 
fold at the moment the wolf was sure of his 
prey. The Deacon’s rage had none of the 
ordinary manifestations. To his good, unsus- 
pecting pastor and to the church, he appeared 
the disappointed father, sorrowing after a godly 
sort. 


A meeting of the church was immediately+ 


called. But before they met the pastor visited 
the offending member. He tried in vain to 
assume the tone of stern rebuke. His gentle 
heart failed him. Tears actually -streamed 
from his eyes as he told poor Jessie that her 
violation of the laws of God and the known 
rules of the church, to which she had promised 
submission when she took the solemn vows of 
membership, rendered her liable to the censure 
of the church, and excommunication from it. 
She made no excuse—she offered no pallia- 
tion—she said she was conscious she had done 
wrong. 
‘Would she,” he asked, ‘‘confess in the 


an 








| middle aisle of the meeting-house, before the 
| congregation of the people, that she had sinned, 
and gone in opposition to God’s law, and the 
law of his holy church, in marrying an unsanc- 
tified man, one who lived in daily violation of 
God’s law ?” 

‘*Oh no, sir, I cannot say that—that is not 
my view of my husband—he is not a member 
—that I am sure I grieve for, but he is better, 
sir, than some that are.” 

‘* That is not to the purpose, child; will you 
make the confession ?” 

‘*T cannot say, sir, that I am sorry to have 
Archy Henry for my partner for life; but for 
the manner of my marriage I am sorry, and I 
am willing humbly to confess it.” 

‘¢ That is not enough ;—solemn charges are 
before the church.” 

‘‘ What are they, sir?” 

‘*That you received visits from your spark 
on Saturday nights.” 

‘*T did, sir, and I am not ashamed to own 
it.” 

‘‘ But, surely you know that Saturday night 
is held to be, and undoubtedly is, holy time.’”’* 

“Yes, sir, I know that Saturday night is a 
portion of the Sabbath, when we should not 
think our own thoughts. But, sir, I can truly 
say there was nothing dishonourable in the 
sight of man, or unholy in the sight of the 
Lord, that passed between Archy and me. Is 
this all ?” 

‘“‘No: it is said your husband habitually 
breaks the third commandment.”’ 

‘‘But not blasphemously ; thoughtlessly he 
does, but he knows it grieves me, and I think 
he will not again.” 

The good Doctor said there were other 
charges which had been confided to him, but 
as he trusted they would not be presented 
at the church meeting, he should not trouble 
her with them. He notified her that a meeting 
was appointed on a certain day near at hand, 
and he told her that she was expected to be 
present. 

Poor Jessie! Her soul was disquieted—she 
reproached herself with not having walked 
worthy of her profession. The displeasure of 
the church was to her the sure sign of the 
displeasure of her Divine Master, and not all 
the arguments, the soothing, and the love of 
her husband could comfort her. She had two 
powerful reasons for making no disclosures in 
relation to the Deacon. She feared exciting 
the indignation of her husband, which once 
thoroughly provoked against the man he already 
doubted and disliked, could not be allayed; 
and she felt a religious reluctance to throw on 
the church the scandal of the Deacon’s gross 


— 


* The Doctor’s own words—still on his records. 
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conduct. She would not involve the good in 
the scoffs the bad deserved. 

The church met according to appointment. 
Mrs. Henry was present. Her youth and her 
docility conciliated many kind hearts in her 
favour. Her beauty, perhaps, told with some, 
—a beauty so softened and shaded by modesty, 
that not the oldest and most rigid thought it a 
duty to rebuke their instincts in its favour. 
Deacon Bay was present. He affected to take 
small part in the case, but he now and then 
craftily threw in an evil word that he meant 
to be lead in a wavering scale. 

The meeting was divided. Some were for 
restoring her to full communion on her making 
the partial public profession she proffered. To 
this merciful party the pastor inclined. Deacon 
Bay and his few adherents were for immediate 
excommunication. Unanimity being unattain- 
able, the meeting adjourned. While the clouds 
thus darkened over poor Mrs. Henry, she re- 
ceived a notice from Deacon Bay that she must 
remove from her present dwelling-house, and 
Henry was warned that the mortgage on his 
farm was about to be foreclosed, and that he 
must prepare to surrender it. 

Temporal and spiritual ruin were raining 
down on the young couple, and to poor Mrs. 
Henry’s susceptible conscience and excited 
imagination they came in the form of judgments 
for the violation of her church covenant. At this 
day, when old prestiges have melted away, it is 
as difficult to sympathize with Mrs. Henry as it 
would be to feel any serious concern for a child 
terrified at a shadow on his nursery wall. To 
her the trouble was a terrible reality. She was 
certainly more remarkable for tenderness of 
conscience than strength of mind. The aus- 
terest judgment of her brethren of the church 
was ratified by her own convictions. She 
seems, in concealing the wrongs of old Bay, to 
have forgotten the palliation they afforded her. 
She dared not take counsel or consolation from 
her husband. He was not a church-member, 
and therefore not qualified to give it. Still, as 
her truth was inflexible, she could not say she 
repented her marriage, and that she could not, 
to her diseased mind, was a sign of her repro- 
bate state. Her health failed; she sunk into 
deep dejection; and when Deacon Bay came 
to notify her of another church meeting on her 
account, and said to her with a malignity 
worthy an inquisitor racking his victim, ‘‘ God 
has put forth his hand against you”—‘*‘ He has 
—he has!” she said,—hypocrisy had achieved 
‘ts triumph over a pure and susceptible na- 
ture. 

The pastor seems to have felt the deepest 
tenderness for the poor bewildered lamb of his 
flock. He sent his wife to bring her in his own 
chaise to the church-meeting. Just before she 





entered Mrs. Henry’s gate, she saw Archy 
Henry driving out of it with a load of furni- 
ture. Deacon Bay was at the moment passing 
in his wagon. Henry, irritated and confused, 
did not drive accurately, and his heavy wagon 
hit the Deacon’s in a manner just gently to tip 
it over, and give the Deacon a somerset. They 
were both moving slowly at the time, and no 
great harm was done. The Deacon was exas- 
perated, and no doubt secretly vowed ven- 
geance, and thought with diabolical satisfaction 
that when Henry arrived at his home with his 
wife’s chattels, he would find a lawyer taking 
possession of the premises in his, the Deacon’s, 
name. 

There was a full meeting of the church—not 
a member absent. Intimation of the pastor’s 
state of mind were given in the opening prayer. 
He prayed that though their erring sister 
passed through the fire, it might not consume 
her, and through deep waters, they might not 
overwhelm her. 

In the conclusion of his prefatory address to 
the meeting he said, ‘‘It was safer to imitate 
the Divine Being in mercy than in judgment.” 

‘¢ Who shall presume to stay his judgments ?” 
said the lugubrious Deacon; ‘‘ ‘ whom the Lord 
smiteth is smitten.’ ”’ 

And poor little Mrs. Henry seemed to verify 
his words. Attenuated, pale, and trembling, 
she sat beside the dignified and erect figure of 
the pastor’s wife, looking like a condemned 
and self-condemned culprit, who would fain 
call upon the rocks and mountains to hide her. 

As a minister of the everlasting Gospel, and 
a member of the Congregational Church of 
New England, Stephen West, our revered pas- 
tor, had the most unqualified reverence for its 
institutions, and no monk of the thirteenth 
century was more unquestionably submissive 
to the rules and requirements of his order. 
But within this stern, artificial form beat a 
heart as true to the instincts and offices of 
love as is the needle to its pole. 

‘¢ Brethren and sisters,’ resumed the pastor, 
‘itis known to you that there has not been 
that unanimity in the case before you that 
usually attends our deliberations. The division 
has been perhaps more in feeling than opinion. 
It is natural,” he said, his voice trembling, and 
the tears of his ever-ready sympathy flowing 
down his cheeks, ‘‘ to feel for one in evident 
and deep distress of mind, and who, though as 
far as yet appeareth, she hath not sufficient 
grace to make the required concessions, hath 
not resisted the rebukes of conscience. And 
as her fault has not been of an aggravated 
nature, but such as one still young was greatly 
liable to, we may consider how far, without 
sacrificing duty, we may concede to our dis- 
tressed sister. She is not, as you see, in a 
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state of bodily health to be much questioned. 
I have had repeated interviews with her, and 
her request to me this morning was to state to 
you that she remains at the same point where 
you last left her,—she humbly asks the pardon 
of the church for her violation of her church- 
covenant, in having married in a manner con- 
trary to their known rules. But truth obliges 
her to say that she does not and cannot repent 
of the choice she has made. The case is wholly 
before you. Any of the brethren who have 
remarks to make will please make them now, 
and will, I trust, feel called on to deal kindly 
as well as truly with our much-afflicted sister.” 

There was a murmuring of voices among the 
women, voices touched with sympathy; the 
pastor’s wife was seen to pass her arm around 
Mrs. Henry, and draw her closer to her, and 
the hardest countenances of the brethren were 
softened. Bay looked around him, and begin- 
ning to feel that he had been playing a losing 
game, he made a bold and desperate move. 
He rose, and after some stammering and hem- 
ming, he said, ‘‘ That as this was like to be the 
final discussion of the case of the backslidden 
member, he felt himself called on to state some 
aggravating circumstances which he had with- 
held as long as there was any hope of bringing 
said member to a full confession of her wrong- 
doing. He felt it to be duty to tell the brethren 
and the sisters that said offender had not rushed 
upon the ‘thick bosses’ without warning, 
advice, and offer of needful help and support 
in her widowhood.” Till this moment Mrs. 
Henry’s eyes had been downcast and her cheek 
blanched. Suddenly her colour rose, and an 
unwonted fire lit up her mild hazel eye, as she 
raised and fixed it on the Deacon. This was 
noticed by her friends, and it was also observed 
that his eye did not meet hers. ‘* My relation 
to her first husband,” he continued, ‘‘ made me 
her suitable guardian; I knew that her youth, 
widowhood, and comeliness exposed her to 
many temptations; I felt for her temporal 
necessities, and I offered her and her fatherless 
child a home in my house. This she rejected 
in a manner to make me surmise there was 
some covered sin, and when, after ascertaining 
the same, I went to deal with her as directed 
in Matthew, 18th chapter, 15th verse, and on, 
she, urged by her bad conscience,.and doubt- 
less tempted and incited thereto by Satan, 
struck me on the face.”’ 

‘*Deacon Bay!” exclaimed Mrs. Henry, in- 
voluntarily rising. 

‘*Sit down, my child,” said the Moderator, 
but in a tone too gentle for reproof, and she 
sat down overwhelmed with confusion. ‘‘ Her 
child,” continued the Deacon, ‘‘ prompted, and 
seemingly justified by evil example, took up 
the three-legged oaken stool on which he was 
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seated, and threw it at my head with such 
force, that I verily believe he was aided by the 
Evil One—ever ready to serve bad ends. § 
forceful was the blow, which, but for a just 
Providence, might have ended my life,—that | 
still carry the scar,” he concluded, lifting the 
long sleek black locks from his swarthy brow, 
and showing a deep scar frightfully near to his 
temple. All eyes turned from him to Mrs, 
Henry, who was still steadily looking in her 
accuser’s face. 

At this moment there was a loud knocking 
at the door, and before it could be answered 
Archy Henry entered, his cheek and eye glow- 
ing with angry fires. There was a general 
sensation and movement through the assembly. 
Without heeding it, he strode to his wife’s side. 
She laid her hand on his arm, and cast an im- 
ploring look on him. ‘‘ Don’t be scared—don’t 
be anxious,” he whispered; ‘“‘I know what I 
am about.” 

‘¢ This is an intrusion—very unsuitable, Mr. 
Archibald Henry,” said the Moderator ; ‘quite 
contrary to the rules of our church-meetings.” 

‘*‘T know it, sir,” he answered, making a 
half and hurried reverence to the pastor, “but 
when a man’s house is on fire he can’t mind 
rules and regulations. I have promised to 
cherish and protect this woman, and I will, so 
help me God!” 

‘‘Is there no force here to put out this 
profane fellow ?” asked Deacon Bay. 

‘*No, none,” replied Henry, “I'll trouble no 
one to answer that question but myself. I am 
nailed here, and you are nailed there, till my 
business is done. Do you know this hand- 
writing ?”’ he continued, taking from his pocket 
a crumpled and weather-stained paper, and 
holding-up the written side to the Deacon. 

The Deacon was driven by surprise and 
dismay from every subterfuge. His bile rose, 
and his colour darkened to a mahogany hue. 
He made no answer. 

‘**Do you know it?” reiterated Henry. 

No reply. 

‘‘Perhaps you do, sir,” he continued, ap- 
proaching the desk, and holding it before the 
pastor, who at once bowed assent, ‘‘ and you, 
sir, and you?” he added, showing it to the 
associate deacons. ‘Let me say one word, 
and then I will trouble you to hear me read it. 
I found this paper on removing a hencoop 
which had protected it from the weather. How 
it came there I know not, but I leave it to any 
member of this meeting to say if it has not 
been providentially preserved.” 

The paper in Henry’s hand was that note 
from Bay to Jessie, which was taken by the 
draught up the chimney, when Mrs. Henry be- 
lieved she had committed it to the flames. 
After whirling in the air it fell in an angle of 
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the fence. A hencoop was accidentally set 
uponit. There it was destined to lie, as safely 
as if it were filed away in a pigeon-hole, till, 
in the general upturning of the moving, it 
came into the right hands. That this was 
really providential, it takes no great amount 
of faith to believe. 

‘This note,” continued Henry, ‘‘ was written 
by that man who stands there—that Deacon 
Nathan Bay. With permission, I will read it. 
It appears to have been enclosed in a business 
letter and begins thus :— 


«This note is for more interesting matters. 
You were harsh yesterday, Jessie, but if you 
will come home, I will forgive and forget. It 
was not well to return a blow for a kiss—when 
one smiteth on the right cheek—you under- 
stand.’”’ 

At this startling refutation of the Deacon’s 
calumny, uttered not fifteen minutes before, a 
low sound arose more resembling a hiss than 
any ever before heard in a meeting of that 
solemn nature. Henry smiled bitterly, and 
proceeded. ; 

“You saw, Jessie, how bad example is 
followed. 
young. My head yet aches with the blow of 
that joint-stool. 
he is not soon brought under nurture. Come 


as nobody. 
house, possessor of heart and estate, and in 
due time, you and your boy heirs of all I pos- 
sess. Isn’t this better than marrying a penni- 
less spark, beggaring your little chap, and 
drudging through your lifetime for a mother- 
in-law, and her bedridden gal? Burn this.’ 


“When this precious note was written,” 
continued Henry, ‘“‘ Mrs. Remington was living 





Your boy will be a limb, if | 


As crows the old, so crows the | 











my bounden duty to rescue my wife, who has 
been driven to the edge of insanity by this 
wolf in sheep’s clothing—Deacon Nathan Bay?” 
Henry paused for a moment. His indignation 
was felt to be righteous, and he was suffered 
to proceed. ‘‘For weeks that should have 
been the happiest of our lives, she has been 
bowed down, sorrowing and self-condemned— 
for what? for marrying me—not a church- 
member to be sure—as Deacon Nathan Bay is 
—but an honest man, and one that hates a 
scoundrel—for marrying a poor fellow without 
a penny, with an afflicted mother and sister to 
be trusted to her care. If the manner seem 
to you hasty and indecorous, this document,” 
he held up the Deacon’s note, ‘‘informs you 
that she was driven by insult and fear to 
forego the usual forms and ceremonies. If she 
has violated the letter of your laws, who has 
better kept their spirit? Not by word or look 
has she betrayed, even to me, the insults and 
wrongs of this Deacon Nathan Bay. She has 
taken meekly, and as if she deserved them, re- 
proof and exhortation—she has borne patiently 
the persecution, the malice, and the fiendish 
revenge of this man, who dares to hold up his 
head here as her accuser and judge. I don’t 
know about your rules here, but I am sure she 
is, and will remain in good standing and full 


membership with the church above. I am sure 
back then, Jessie. The old woman is as good | 


You shall be true mistress of the | 


there is not one of you, but in his own home 
and in his own heart thinks the better, and not 
the worse of her now under dealing, for the 
whole transaction on which you are deciding. 


Sir,” he concluded, looking round, and mark- 


ona farm which by some sort of legal hugger- | 
mugger Nathan Bay claims as his. By like | 


crafty measures he has spun his web round 
all the other property belonging to this little 
Woman and her late husband. He threatened 


upon the world. And when he added insult to 


marry a poor fellow whose father had been 
cheated out of house and home by this same 
Deacon Nathan Bay—church-member”— 

‘Stop, stop, Archy Henry!” cried the pas- 
tor, rising and striking his cane on the ground 
Vehemently, ‘this is out of place—unseemly— 
it must go no farther”— 

“Unseemly! Sir, should a villain be treated 
48 one of the elect? Be patient with me one 
moment, sir—I do not—truly I do not mean— 
any disrespect to you, or to any good person 
in this meeting ; but, sir, is it not in place, and 


ing, with evident satisfaction, the convinced 
and acquiescing expression on the faces of the 
church-members, ‘‘I do not now fear to leave 
our cause with you.” 

The church-meeting before separating passed 
a vote of oblivion and restoration to full mem- 
bership in favour of Mrs. Jessie Henry. 

The Deacon’s case was deferred to future 
consideration. He subsequently passed through 


| a course of discipline, professed and confessed 


_ all that could be required, and was restored to 
to turn her and her boy homeless and penniless | 











nominal membership, but stripped of the 


honours of his office, and deprived for ever, as 
these injuries, she had no alternative but to | 


hypocrites are, by the universal law of God, of 
the faith of all good men and true. 

His ejection of Henry from his paternal 
property was prevented by a sagacious lawyer, 
who detected excessive charges in the Deacon’s 
accounts, and fraudulent advantages taken by 
him. The Deacon, not daring to expose the 
facts to litigation, was glad to make concessions 
which rendered it easy for Henry to redeem 
the property. His little wife restored to tran- 
quillity, to self-esteem, and to her good stand- 
ing in the church, realized a happiness rarely 
enjoyed in the married state. 
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REMINISCENCE. 


BY W. 


GILMORE SIMMS, 


AUTHOR OF “ ATALANTIS,” ETC. 


Waosz is the heart that never beat, 
With all it fancied yet of joy, 
Returning to that blest retreat 
Where he so fondly roved, a boy; 
When, after years of wand’ring grief, 
Pursuing phantoms sweet but vain, 
His wearied spirit seeks relief 
In dear but homely haunts again? 
When the old rooftree fresh appears, 
The lowly cottage thatch and dome, 
Which sheltered well his boyish years, 
And taught the virtues sweet of home. 
The well-known plain, the ancient grove, 
In all unchanged, as when he sped, 
By Fate or Fancy taught to rove, 
To worlds that gave him nought instead! 


Ah! sicklied in the wasting chase, 
By idlest hopes misled no more, 
How fondly doth his thought retrace 
The scenes that filled his heart before! 
Here still the oak, whose spreading arms 
Gave shelter from the noonday heat ;— 
Here still the maid, whose childish charms 
His childish fancy felt were sweet: 
Here still the mead, whose ample grounds 
Gave scope to boyhood’s eager flight: 





And there, the “old-field school,” whose sounds 
Spoke less for study than delight. 


How natural do they all appear, 
By time untouched, by age unbent; 
The maiden still more bright and fair, 
More wise, and yet as innocent. 
The oak scarce lustier in its might, 
With bearded moss, well known of old, 
And groves that gladden green in sight, 
With song-bird gay, and squirrel bold! 


How swift the backward glance, which runs 
O’er thousand memories still as new, 
As if, unchanged by thousand suns, 
The heart were fresh and changeless too! 
What loves, what strifes, what hopes and fears, 
Grow thick about the labouring thought, 
Until, unconscious of its tears, 
The eye no longer sees the sought. 
Memory, triumphant o’er the past, 
Restores each dear possession gone; 
And the world’s orphan, long outcast, 
Deems each lost treasure still his own! 
Oh! stay the dream! Let Memory sway, 
Nor all too soon the truth unfold,— 
The cottage rooftree, in decay, 
The sire, the friend, the maiden, cold! 





TO A FEW—AN ANSWER. 


BY ELIZA L. 


PLAYTIME for the young, 

Rest-time for the faint and old, 

Warm leaves for the trees, now hung 
With icy garlands cold; 

Freedom for the sorely bound, 

Homes for those who would not rove,— 
For myself, the sweet world round, 
Give the boon of Love. 


Love is life—is God; 

Heaven is love, and lies around: 

And the pathway oftenest trod 

Is its holiest ground. ' 

So my thoughts shall be as prayers, 
Not to some dim realm above, 

But the heaven the meanest shares ;— 
To dear hearts, for love. 


Love me for my faults; 

Love me most, oh, brave and strong, 
When my fainting spirit halts 
Weakly in the wrong. 

Frailest tree needs firmest stay,— 
Weakest child claims deepest care; 
Dearest loved of Jesus, they 

Whose reproach he bare. 





SPROAT. 


Love me for my love; 

Love is neither bought nor sold, 
But itself its price can prove, 

Or itself can hold. 

I will claim it royally, 

As the sun demands the flowers: 
Ye shall answer full and free, 
From your hearts’ sweet bowers. 


Love me when I doubt; 

When the heart’s own self-mistrust 
Compasses my soul about 

With a dimming rust. : 
“They will love,” Hope whispers clear; 
From the heart quick, sweet words come. 
“They may slight them,” murmurs Fear, 
And the lips are dumb. 


“Shall they in surprise 

Put thy awkward proffer by, 

Or with careless words suffice 

Thy more earnest ery?” 

So my doubts my heart would steel, 
Icing o’er its real glow. 

Love me, friends, for what I feel, 
Not for what I show. 
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JENNY LIND. 


(See Engraving.) 


BY EREDEBIKA BREMER. 


THERE was once a poor and plain little girl, 
dwelling in a little room, in Stockholm, the 
capital of Sweden. She was a poor little girl 
indeed then; she was lonely and neglected, and | 
would have been very unhappy, deprived of the 
kindness and care so necessary to a child, if it 
had not been for a peculiar gift. The little 
girl had a fine voice, and in her loneliness, in 
trouble or in sorrow, she consoled herself by 
singing. In fact, she sung to all she did; at | 
her work, at her play, running or resting, she | 
always sang. 

The woman who had her in care went out to | 
work during the day, and used to lock in the 
little girl, who had nothing to enliven her soli- 
tude but the company of a cat. The little girl | 
played with her cat, and sang. Once she sat | 
by the open window and stroked her cat and— 
sang, when a lady passed by. She heard the | 
voice, and looked up and saw the little singer. 
She asked the child several questions, went 
away, and came back several days later, fol- 
lowed by an old music-master, whose name was 
Crelius. He tried the little girl’s musical ear | 
and voice, and was astonished. He took her to 
the director of the Royal Opera at Stockholm, 
then a Count Puhe, whose truly generous and 
kind heart was concealed by a rough speech 
anda morbid temper. Crelius introduced his 
little pupil to the Count, and asked him to en- 
gage her as ‘‘éléve” for the opera. ‘‘ You ask 
a foolish thing!” said the Count gruffly, look- 
ing disdainfully down on the poor little girl. 
“What shall we do with that ugly thing? See 
What feet she has! And then her face! She 
will never be presentable. No, we cannot take 
her! Away with her!” 

The music-master insisted, almost indig- 
nantly. ‘*Well,” exclaimed he at last, ‘if you 
will not take her, poor as I am, I will take her 
myself, and have her educated for the scene; 
then such another ear as she has for music is 
hot to be found in the world.” 

The Count: relented. The little girl was at 
last admitted into the school for éleves at the 
opera, and with some difficulty a simple gown 
of black bombasin was procured for her. The 
care of her musical education was left to an 


able master, Mr. Albert Berg, director of the 
Song-school of the opera. 











Some years later, at a comedy given by the 
VOL. VI. 29 


éléves of the theatre, several persons were 
struck by the spirit and life with which a very 


| young éléve acted the part of a beggar girl in 


the play. Lovers of genial nature were charmed, 
pedants almost frightened. It was our poor 
little girl, who had made her first appearance, 
now about fourteen years of age, frolicsome 
and full of fun as a child. 

A few years still later, a young debutante 
was to sing for the first time before the public 
in Weber’s Freischiitz. At the rehearsal pre- 
ceding the representation of the evening, she 
sang in a manner which made the members of 
the orchestra once, as by common accord, lay 
down their instruments to clap their hands in 
rapturous applause. It was our poor, plain 
little girl here again, who now had grown up 
and was to appear before the public in the réle 
of Agatha. I saw her at the evening represen- 
tation. She was then in the prime of youth, 
fresh, bright and serene as a morning in May, 


| perfect in form—her hands and arms peculiarly 


graceful—and lovely in her whole appearance 
through the expression of her countenance, and 
the noble simplicity and calmness of her man- 
ners. In fact she was charming. We saw not 
an actress, but a young girl full of natural ge- 
niality and grace. She seemed to move, speak, 
and sing without effort or art. All was nature 
and harmony. Her song was distinguished 
especially by its purity, and the power of sou) 
which seemed to swell her tones. Her ‘‘ mezzo 
voce” was delightful. Im the night scene 
where Agatha, seeing her lover come, breathes 
out her joy in a rapturous song, our young 
singer, on turning from the window, at the 
back of the theatre to the spectators again, 
was pale for joy. And in that pale joyousness 
she sang with a burst of outflowing love and 
life that called forth not the mirth but the tears 
of the auditors. 

From that time she was the declared favourite 
of the Swedish public, whose musical taste and 
knowledge are said to be surpassed nowhere. 
And year after year she continued so, though 
after a time, her voice, being overstrained, lost 
somewhat of its freshness, and the public, being 
satiated, no more crowded the house when she 
was singing. Still, at that time, she could be 
heard singing and playing more delightfully 
than ever in Pamina (in Zauberfléte) or in Anna 
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Bolena, though the opera was almost deserted. 
(It was then late in the spring, and the beau- 
tiful weather called the people out to nature’s 
plays.) She evidently sang for the pleasure of 
the song. 


By that time she went to take lessons of 
Garcia, in Paris, and so give the finishing touch 
to her musical education. There she acquired 
that warble in which she is said to have been 
equalled by no singer, and which could be com- 
pared only to that of the soaring and warbling 
lark, if the lark had a soul. 


And then the young girl went abroad and 
sang on foreign shores and to foreign peoples. 
She charmed Denmark, she charmed Germany, 
she charmed England. She was caressed and 
courted everywhere, even to adulation. At the 
courts of kings, at the houses of the great and 
noble, she was feasted as one of the grandees 
of nature and art. She was covered with lau- 
rels and jewels. But friends wrote of her, 
“‘In the midst of these splendours she only 
thinks of her Sweden, and yearns for her friends 
and her people.” 


One dusky October night, crowds of people 
(the most part, by their dress, seeming to be- 
long to the upper classes of society) thronged 
on the shore of the Baltic-harbour at Stock- 
holm. All looked toward the sea. There was 
a rumour of expectance and pleasure. Hours 
passed away and the crowds still gathered and 
waited and looked out eagerly toward the sea. 
At length a brilliant rocket rose joyfully, far 
out at the entrance of the harbour and was 
greeted by a general buzz on the shore. ‘‘ There 
shé comes! there she is!” A large steamer 
now came thundering on, making its triumphant 
way through the flocks of ships and boats lying 
in the~ harbour, towards the shore of the 
‘‘Skeppsbro.” Flashing rockets marked its 
way in the dark as it advanced. The crowds 
on the shore pressed forward as if to meet it. 
Now the leviathan of the waters was heard 
thundering nearer and nearer, now it relented, 
now again pushed on, foaming and splashing, 
now it lay still. And there, on the front of the 
deck, was seen by the light of lamps and réck- 
ets, a pale, graceful young woman, with eyes 
brilliant with tears, and lips radiant with 





Stet ad 


smiles, waving her handkerchief to her friends 
and countrymen on the shore. 

It was she again,—our poor, plain, neglected 
little girl of former days—who now came back ip 
triumph to her fatherland. But no more poor, 
no more plain, no more neglected. She had 
become rich; she had become celebrated; and 
she had in her slender person the power to 
charm and inspire multitudes. 

Some days later, we read in the papers of 
Stockholm, an address to the public written 
by the beloved singer, stating with noble sim- 
plicity that, ‘‘as she once more had the happi- 
ness to be in her native land, she would be 
glad to sing again to her countrymen, and that 
the income of the operas in which she was this 
season to appear, would be devoted to raise a 
fund for a school where éléves for the theatre 
would be educated to virtue and knowledge.” 
The intelligence was received as it deserved, 
and of course the opera house was crowded 
every time the beloved singer sang there. The 
first time she again appeared in the ‘ Sonnam- 
bula” (one of her favourite rdles), the public, 
after the curtain was dropped, called her back 
with great enthusiasm, and received her, when 
she appeared, with a roar of ‘“‘hurrahs.” In 
the midst of the burst of applause a clear, me- 
lodious warbling was heard. The hurrahs 
were hushed instantly. And we saw the lovely 
singer standing with her arms slightly extended, 
somewhat bowing forward, graceful as a bird 
on its branch, warbling, warbling as no bird 
ever did, from note to note—and on every one 
a clear, strong, soaring warble—until she fell 
into the rétournelle of her last song, and again 
sang that joyful and touching strain: ‘No 
thought can conceive how I feel at my heart.” 

She has now accomplished the good work to 
which her latest songs in Sweden have been 
devoted, and she is again to leave her native 
land to sing to a far remote people. She is 
expected this year in the United States of 
America, and her arrival is welcomed with a 
general feeling of joy. All have heard of her 
whose history we have now slightly shadowed 
out;—the expected guest, the poor little girl, 
of former days, the celebrated singer of now- 
a-days, the genial child of Nature and Art is— 
Jenny Linn! 


BEATRICE. 


BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


THovueH others know thee by a fonder name, 
I, in my heart, have christened thee anew; 
And though thy beauty in its native hue, 
Shedding the radiance of whence it came, 
May not bequeath to language its high claim, 
Thy smiling presence like an angel’s wing, 
Fans all my soul of poesy to flame, 





Till even in remembering I must sing: 

Such led the grand old Tuscan’s longing eyes 
Through all the crystal rounds of Paradise; 
And in my spirit’s farthest journeying, 

Thy smile of courage leads me up the skies, 
Through realms of song, of beauty, and of bliss, 
And therefore have I named thee, BEATRICE. 

































BY MRS. C. M. 


A FABULOUS mist has so long enveloped the 
character and pretensions of the great Arabian 
prophet and conqueror, that the familiar and 
vraisemblable view given of him by Mr. Irving* 
reads like an historical novel, in which, while 
the leading incidents are founded on fact, the 
filling up is pure fiction. But we are assured 
that, while the taking grace of the narrative is 
to be credited to Mr. Irving, the facts are 
drawn from the best sources, and particularly 
from the volumes of the Arab historian Abul- 
feda, found in the convent of St. Isidro, at 
Madrid. In addition to these we have the le- 
gends and traditions connected with the Pro- 
phet’s name in the whole circle of oriental 
literature—a wide field, and one which Mr. 
Irving’s taste has led him to explore with due 
diligence. A very readable book is the result, 
from which we shall make a slight sketch of 
the principal features of Mahomet’s life and 
character. 

Tradition surrounds the birth of the Prophet 
of Islam with those portents and wonders with 
whieh superstition loves to dignify the objects 
ofits reverence. Heaven and earth trembled 


MAHOMET. 


KIRKLAND. 


of a Nestorian monk, to whose acquaintance he 
was introduced by his uncle, in the course of a 
journey across the desert from Mecca to Syria, 
and who was anxious to convert him to Chris- 
tianity. The effect of his teachings upon a 
mind already stored with Arabian legends and 
poetic traditions, may be discerned in the 
Koran, and in the traditional sentiments of Ma- 
homet. 

At sixteen, arms rather than religion seem 
to have formed his occupation, and he acted as 
armour-bearer to his uncle, in one of the wars 
of his tribe. After this he went as agent or 
factor in caravan journeys, ever adding to his 
knowledge of affairs, and increasing his insight 
into the characters of men. These journeys 
led him also to fairs, or public meetings whose 
object was not purely one of traffic, but also of 
poetic competition between rival tribes. At 
these fairs were recited the poetic legends of 
Arabia, especially those which have a religious 
| bearing; and in all there was instruction for a 
noble and aspiring mind like that of the young 
merchant. 

That he did become noted for a wisdom unu- 





as he came into the world; the Tigris burst its 
banks and flooded the adjacent country, while 
Lake Sawa forsook its bed. The sacred fire of 
Zoroaster, eternally tended by the Magi and 
watched by hosts of devoted Ghebers, was 
suddenly extinguished, and all the idols of the 
children of men fell to the earth. An astrolo- 
ger cast the nativity of the new-born, and pre- 
dicted that he would establish 
amongmen. Wonders accompanied him through 
the period of infancy, if his foster-mother is to 
be believed. Angels watched his footsteps in 
childhood, and, to prepare him for his destined 
ministry, wrung out of his heart ‘the black 
and bitter drops of original sin inherited from 
our forefather Adam,” and replaced them by | 
faith, knowledge, and prophetic light, impress- | 
ing at the same time the seal of his commission 
in a bodily mark between his shoulders, which, 
however, to unbelieving eyes wore always the 
‘ppearance of a large mole. 

Undenied by either faithful or unbeliever is, 
nevertheless, the fact that Mahomet early 
evinced an intelligence beyond his years. At| 
twelve years of age he attracted the attention 


‘ Mahomet and his Successors. by Washington Irving. 
ew York; Geo. P. Putnam. 


a new faith | 


sual at his time of life is proved by his having 
| been selected, through the recommendation of 
a young man with whom he had become ac- 
| quainted during these caravan journeys, to 
| oon the affairs of a rich widow of Mecca, 
| whose husband, a merchant of extensive con- 
| nexions, had left his business matters in some 
' confusion. This lady, whose name was Kadi- 
| jah, employed Mahomet, at double wages, to 
| conduct a caravan to Syria, and so well was 
| she satisfied with his ability and integrity on 
| this occasion, that she even doubled the stipu- 
lated price, and afterwards made use of his 
services on several similar expeditions. 
Kadijah was forty years of age, and is called 
| by historians ‘‘a prudent woman;” but the 
good qualities of her youthful agent seem to 
| have awakened in her mature bosom a feeling 
which is not always sure to result, whether in 
young or old, in that kind of circumspection 
| which the world agrees to call prudence. It 
cleared her sight at least in one direction, 
however, for it is recorded that being at the 
| hour of noon with her damsels on the terraced 
| roof of her house, watching the approach of a 
caravan commanded by the handsome young 
agent, she exclaimed—‘‘ Behold the beloved of 
Allah, who sends two angels to watch over 


| 
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him!” at the same time declaring that the 
heavenly visitants were visible to her mortal 
eyes, as they spread their wings to shield the 
youthful supercargo from the sun. Eyes which 
are thus endowed at times are not, perhaps, 
very uncommon, for love deals in the super- 
natural. The next day a faithful slave of Ka- 
dijah waited on Mahomet with a proposition of 
marriage on the part of his mistress. No 
nosegay of speaking flowers, no silken bag 
containing a pebble, a nutmeg, or a bud of 
cassia opened the negotiation. ‘‘ Mahomet,” 
said the messenger, ‘‘why dost thou not 
marry?” The pride of the young man spoke. 
‘“‘T have not the means,”’ said he, for success 
and approbation had made him aspiring. ‘ But 
if a wealthy dame should offer thee her hand— 
one whois handsome and of high birth—” ‘‘ Who 
is she?” said the youth, breathlessly enough, 
we may suppose, for who believes that Maho- 
met had had, up to this hour, no secret suspi- 
cion of his favour in the eyes of his mistress ? 
** Kadijah !” 

The wedding was not long in coming off, and 
on the occasion Mahomet sent to the desert for 
his dear nurse Haléma, who had supplied the 
place of a mother to him, and presented her 
with a flock of forty sheep, which she took 
back to her native valley—one of many proofs 
of his native goodness of heart. The marriage, 
strange as it may seem, proved happy, in spite 
of wise prognostics, and Mahomet never ceased 
to bless the day that gave him to Kadijah. 
Some kinds of nobleness in both may hence be 
supposed ; and one is tempted to make some 
sage reflections for the benefit of the young 
and giddy, touching the uses of respect and es- 
teem in love. If not the essential foundations, 
they at least make most substantial buttresses 
for an edifice not a little apt to get out of the 
perpendicular under certain variations of at- 
mosphere. 

The view given of Mahomet’s character by 
his historians is remarkable as differing very 
much from the accounts put forth by enthusi- 
astic followers of common heroes. Nothing is 
so much dwelt on as his moral worth, his good 
judgment, his remarkable prudence and steadi- 
ness, and his great skill in affairs. ‘‘ Allah,” 
says the historian Abulfeda, ‘‘had endowed 
him with every gift necessary to accomplish 
and endow an honest man; he was so pure and 
sincere, so free from every evil thought, that 
he was commonly known by the name of Al 
Amin, or ‘‘ The Faithful.” 

The wealth of Kadijah having placed her 
husband above the necessity of toil, his active 
and enthusiastic mind had leisure to indulge 
its natural taste for religious speculations. 
The Caaba was now filled with idols, the gross 
superstition and ignorance of the age and 
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country having turned even Abraham and 
Moses into objects of stupid idolatry, as 
r «* givers of rain,” etc., although the Jews, who 
possessed the Hebrew Scriptures, were stil! 
numerous in Arabia, with a record or tradition 
for every valley and mountain. Out of the 
fragments of Judaism and Paganism had growp 
up an empty and debasing worship, which was 
odious to the superior mind of Mahomet; and 
his thoughts were gradually turned, and at last 
irrevocably fixed, on the idea of a great reli- 
gious reform. The recognition and worship of 
one only God, creator and governor of the uni- 
verse, delighting in goodness and purity, and 
severely averse to evil in all forms, he per- 
ceived to lie at the base of whatever religion 
could do for the human heart; and he con- 
sidered Noah and Abraham, Moses and Jesus 
Christ, to have been divinely appointed mes- 
sengers, sent from time to time by God's 
fatherly love to recall the world to a knowledge 
of this great truth. He especially venerated 
Abraham, as the father of Ishmael, from whom 
his people, the Arabs, drew their origin. The 
corruption and idolatry about him seemed to 
intimate that the time for another prophet had 
arrived, and the operation of this thought, 
which he dwelt upon incessantly, in his daily 
walks, and in the mountain solitude near Mecca 
to which he was fond of retiring, resulted in 
the belief that he himself was this prophet, 
Intense meditation on this great theme affeci 
ed his whole being. He withdrew himself more 
and more from society, and at times endured 
no companionship but that of Kadijah, whose 
anxieties for him were incessant, and who never 
willingly quitted his side. Dreams, ecstasies, 
and trances ensued, and he would at times fall 
on the ground and remain unconscious of all 
around him. In short his health suffered from 
the highly excited state of his mind, and epi- 
lepsy or some disease akin to it appears to 
have been the result. This is of course denied 
by his followers, who hold the suggestion im- 
pious, and believe his paroxysms to have beet 
evidences of heavenly possession. At lengths 
decisive vision confirmed his belief in his ow! 
mission, and caused his wife and her cousil 
Waraka, a translator of part of both the Old 
and New Testaments into Arabic, to acknow- 
ledge him a prophet. After a month of fasting 
and prayer on Mount Hara, as Mahomet lay 
wrapped in his mantle, he heard a voice calling 
to him. Uncovering his head, he found himsel! 
surrounded by such splendour of light that he 
fell into a swoon, on recovering from which a0 
angel appeared to him, bearing a silken cloth 
covered with writing, which he commanded 
the shrinking prophet to read. ‘I know not 
how to read,” was the reply, but the angel 
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yine assistance. Thus emboldened, Mahomet 
found himself able to read what appeared on 
the sacred cloth,—the decrees of God, as after- 
wards promulgated in the Koran. In the cool- 
ness of the morning he doubted the correctness 
of his own impressions, and went trembling to 
Kadijah to seek her counsel. ‘‘ Joyful tidings 
dost thou bring,” said the true wife and enthu- 
siastic woman; ‘* by him in whose hand is the 
soul of Kadijah, I will henceforth regard thee 
as the prophet of our nation. Rejoice! Allah 
will not suffer thee to fall to shame; hast thou 
not been loving to thy kinsfolk, kind to thy 
neighbours, charitable to the poor, hospitable 
to the stranger, faithful to thy word, and ever 
a defender of the truth?” This enumeration 
of the grounds of her own belief in the super- 
natural distinction vouchsafed to her husband 
speaks volumes for them both. Indeed there 
is abundant reason to believe that throughout 
this early and difficult stage of his career, 
while his claims brought him nothing better 
than losses, injury and insult, he was most 
sincere and earnest in his pretensions, bent on 
the extermination of the debasing idolatries of 
his nation, and on establishing the worship of 
the God whom he had learned from Jews and 
Christians torevere. Spite of the acknowledged 
excellence of his character up to this period, his 
friends deserted him, he was the butt of poets 
and jesters, and his own tribe, the Koreishites, 
stung by the disgrace which they conceived to 
have been brought upon them by the defection 
of one of their heads, after seeking in vain to 
silence him, threatened his life. His uncle, 
Abu Taleb, hastened: to inform Mahomet of 
these deadly menaces. ‘‘O my uncle!” ex- 
claimed the enthusiast, ‘‘though they should 
array the sun against me on my right hand, 
and the moon on my left, yet, until God should 
command me, or should take ine hence, I 
will not relinquish my purpose.’ Personal 
Violence soon ensued; Mahomet’s family and 
the few converts he had yet been able to make 
fled into Abyssinia, and a law was passed ba- 
uishing all who should embrace the new faith. 
Mahomet himself took hiding in Mount Safa 
with one of his converts, but was drawn thence 
by the conversion of Omar, a powerful warrior, 
once his fiercest enemy, ever after his most 
faithful and powerful champion. 

From this time the number of converts in- 
creased, though not very rapidly, the certain 
loss of worldly position and all else that worldly 
men most prize being the only prospect of those 
ho embraced the doctrines of Islamism. Ma- 
homet’s visions grew more and more frequent 
ind astonishing, appearing always when they 
Were most needed for the encouragement of 
followers or the discomfiture of enemies—a 
peculiarity which perhaps the highly excitable 
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temperament of the prophet may account for, 
without suspecting intentional deception on his 
part. During all this time he was receiving 
revelations of the different portions of the 
Koran, which, being repeated to his secretaries 
or disciples, were by them taken down on parch- 
ment, on palm-leaves, or on the shoulder-blades 
of sheep; thrown promiscuously into a chest, 
and there left at the mercy of accident, and 
with no attempt at order or arrangement. 
These revelations bear trace of the instruction 
Mahomet had gathered from the Christian 
scriptures. They are in general of a pure and 
elevated character, and if they are in some 
respects wild and even corrupt, it must be re- 
collected that the channel through which they 
came to the young enthusiast during his so- 
journ in the Nestorian convent, was none of 
the clearest or most direct, and that the digest 
he made of the ideas then imbibed was perhaps 
quite as near the purity of Christian law as the 
precepts and practices of so-called Christians 
about him. He inculcated in various forms 
the rule which lies at the foundation of Chris- 
tian ethics. ‘‘He who is not affectionate to 
God’s creatures and to his own children, God will 
not be affectionate to him. Every Moslem who 
clothes the naked of his faith, will be clothed 
by Allah in the green robes of Paradise.” 
‘‘Every good act,” he would say, ‘‘is charity. 
Your smiling in your brother’s face is charity ; 
an exhortation of your fellow-man to virtuous 
deeds is equal to alms-giving; your putting a 
wanderer in the right road is charity; your 
assisting the blind is charity; your removing 
stones and thorns and other obstructions from 
the road is charity; your giving water to the 
thirsty is charity.” ‘*A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the good he does in this world to 
his fellow-man. When he dies, people will say, 
how much property has he left behind him? 
But the angels who examine him in the grave 
will ask, ‘What good deeds hast thou sent be- 
fore thee?’ ” 

After the death of Kadijah and other of his 
devoted adherents, the fortunes of Mahomet at 
Mecca assumed a still darker hue, and after 
many escapes and deliverances he resolved 
upon his flight to Medina, a movement so mo- 
mentous in its consequences that his followers 
date from it as we from the Christian era. He 
left Mecca before the dawn in company with 
Abu Beker, who, though a brave man, quaked 
with fear as the sound of fierce pursuit reached 
their ears. ‘‘Our pursuers,” said he, ‘‘are 
many, while we are but two.” ‘‘ Nay,” replied 
Mahomet, ‘‘ there is a third; Gop is with us!” 
A beautiful legend says that at this moment of 
peril, when the fugitives reached a cave in 
which they sought shelter, an acacia tree had 
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her nest in the branches and had laid her eggs, 
and a spider had spread his web over the whole. 
When the pursuers beheld these signs of un- 
disturbed quiet, they turned away and con- 
tinued the chase in another direction. Escaping 
all perils, Mahomet entered Medina in safety, 
and with the air rather of triumph than of 
flight, so great was the number of proselytes 
who greeted his arrival. The time of his he- 
gira or flight corresponds with the year 622 of 
the Christian era. 

It was at Medina that the first mosque was 
erected, Mahomet assisting with his own hands. 
Here, when the exhortation, cried aloud by the 
muezzin, ‘‘God is great! There is none other! 
Mahomet is his prophet!’’ had drawn the peo- 
ple together for worship, did he who was after- 
wards to become one of the great powers of the 
earth, preach, by the light of splinters of palm, 
and leaning with his back against one of the 
date-trees which served as pillars to support 
the roof of the primitive edifice. Here too was 
his tomb erected in after days, at first sight of 
which, to this day, pilgrims approaching Me- 
dina bow themselves to the earth and pray to 
the one only and true God whose worship it 
was the object of Mahomet’s life to establish. 
The thatch of palm-leaves has been replaced 
by a gilded dome, and the unhewn date-trees 
by shapely pillars. But its chief glory and 
distinction is still that the prophet of the faith- 
ful was its founder and first ministrant, and 
that within its sacred bounds, he delivered his 
last solemn charge. ‘I return to him’ who 
sent me; and my last command to you is that 
ye remain united, that ye love, honour and up- 
hold each other, that ye exhort each other to 
faith and constancy in belief, and to the per- 
formance of pious deeds. By these things alone 
men prosper; all else leads to destruction. I 
do but go before you; you will soon follow me. 
Death awaits us all; let no one, then, seek to 
turn it aside from me. My life has been for 
your good; so will be my death.” 

These are not the words of a willing impostor, 
nor is there more reason to suspect self-seeking 
fraud in the testimony of his entire life. There 
was a period of some ten years, during which, 
in the intoxication of success, he lost sight of 
his own principles, and forsook the law of love 
which had so long commended itself to his 
better reason; but as the dazzle of earthly 
affairs subsided, he seems to have returned to 
his first great ideas, and to have been anxious 
for nothing so much as to preserve his people 
from a return to shameful idolatry and the de- 
gradations which follow in its train. 

The change in his views with regard to the 
propagation of the faith took place after he was 
established in Medina, encircled by powerful 
and enthusiastic followers. He by some pro- 
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cess arrived at the conclusion that the power 
thus placed within his reach was intended as a 
means of effecting his great purpose; and it was 
in these terms that he made known his conyie- 
tion to his disciples. ‘‘ Different prophets,” 
said he, ‘have been sent by God to illustrate 
his different attributes: Moses, his clemency 
and providence; Solomon, his wisdom, majesty 
and glory; Jesus Christ, his righteousness, om- 
niscience and power,—righteousness by purity 
of conduct,—omniscience by the knowledge he 
displayed of the secrets of all hearts,—power 
by the miracles he wrought. None of these 
attributes, however, proved sufficient to enforce 
conviction; even the miracles of Moses ani 
Jesus have been treated with unbelief. |, 
therefore, the last of the prophets, am sent 
with the Sword! Let those who promulgate 
my faith enter into no argument or discussion, 
but stay all who refuse obedience to the lay. 
Whoever fights for the true faith, whether he 
fall or conquer, will assuredly receive a glorious 
reward.” 

We. will not follow Mahomet through the 
stormy career to which this manifesto is the 
key. Various fortune attended his arms; 
victory at Beder, a defeat at Ohod; now a 
attempt on his life, now a miraculous conver- 
sion to his religion. Through all is evident the 
corrupting effect of great power upon a mind 
naturally noble. We see, as Mr. Irving well 
observes, ‘‘how immediately and widely he 
went wrong the moment he departed from the 
benevolent spirit of Christianity which at firs 
he endeavoured to emulate.” Yet instances of 
forbearance and generosity are everywhere ti 
be found, leaving it impossible to doubt that 
goodness was the natural habit of his life, ani 
the bloody propagandism to which he gave 
himself for a time, only a foul excrescence, such 
as the sting of an insect will sometimes caust 
to grow on a thriving and beautiful tree, leavin 
the greater part of its branches and foliage it 
their full health and beauty. The personal it- 
fluence of the Prophet was immense. His rel 
tives, his wives, his children, his disciples, hal 
all, evidently, a love for him which went fit 
beyond the mere reverence which might hav’ 
been excited by a belief in his mission. 

The affectionateness of his nature was * 
deep and true that no success or disappoitt 
ment ever for a moment made him unkind! 
those he loved. His first wife, Kadijah, he! 
his whole heart, and never while she lived 
would he wound her devoted attachment bY 
taking another. Even after her death, wht 
he married many wives, some from policy, 50™ 
from affection, he retained a grateful and fond 





recollection of the worth of her who had bee? 
his first friend. When the beautiful Ayeshi, 
who ruled his heart so long, betrayed 4 jes! 
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ousy at the mention of her predecessor, and 
asked, ‘* Has not Allah given thee a better in her 
stead?”” ‘*Never!’’ exclaimed Mahomet, with 
a burst of honest feeling ;—‘‘ Never did God give 
me a better! When I was poor, she enriched 
me; when I was pronounced a liar, she believed 
in me; when I was opposed by all the world, 
she remained true to me.’”’ And in this mind 
he lived and died, kind and gentle as he was 
to the various elderly as well as youthful com- 
panions who shared his lot, after success had 
made it a high honour to be called his wife. 
Not less striking than his habitual domestic 
affection was the reverential love he cherished 
for the memory or rather the idea of his mother, 
who died when he was but six years old. He 
was nearly sixty, when, passing near the place 
where she was buried, he longed to pay a tri- 
bute of respect to her grave, though according 
to his own law this was not permissible, seeing 
she had died in unbelief. In an agony of tears 
he implored of Heaven a relaxation of this law. 
“T asked leave of God,” he said, mournfully, 
“to visit my mother’s grave, and it was gratified ; 
but when I asked leave to pray for her it was 
denied me!” Who can fail to perceive here 
the yearning of a deeply tender and susceptible 
as well as highly imaginative nature? 

Domestic sorrows marked his life; several 
of his daughters died, and the only son heaven 
ever vouchsafed him lived but fifteen months. 
The father suffered agony as he watched the 
departure of this darling of his hopes; but his 
religious faith proved effectual in sustaining 
him, even here. ‘* We are of God! from him 
we came, and to him we must return!” And 
as he laid the body in the tomb, he cried, ‘‘ My 
son! my son! say God is my Lord! the prophet 
of God was my father, and Islamism is my 
faith!” intending these for the instruction of 
the child when he should be questioned by the 
examining angels on the other side the grave. 
Some of his followers interpreting an eclipse 
of the sun which happened just then, into a 
sign of heavenly sympathy with his sorrows, 
he said, “The sun and moon are among the 
wonders of God, through which, at times, he 
signifies his will to his servants; but their 
eclipse has nothing to do with the birth or 
death of any mortal.” The grief which he 
suffered on this oceasion ripened the death- 
seeds in his own constitution. His extraordi- 
hary exercises of mind, his night-watches, his 
military exposures, with the effects of a subtle 
poison which was administered to him some 
years before by treachery, combined to induce 
premature old age. He felt that his end was 
approaching, and he resolved to use the re- 
mains of his strength in a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He was accompanied by an immense train of 
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invocation opened the march, uttered by Ma- 
homet, and repeated by all; ‘‘ Here I am in thy 
service, oh God! Thou hast no companion—to 
thee alone belongeth worship! From thee 
cometh all good! Thine alone is dominion— 
there is none to share it with thee!” When 
we consider that this man was brought up in a 
hideous idolatry, we cannot but be struck with 
the reverential attitude of his mind, ever ob- 
vious, even in times of saddest aberration. 

Carefully fulfilling every minutest rite of 
pilgrim duty, that his disciples might not be 
without a model in this great point of their 
faith, Mahomet reached Mecca, and there 
preached, either in the Caaba, or from the 
back of his camel, to assembled multitudes, 
who saw with grief his growing feebleness. 
‘** Listen to my words,” he would say, ‘‘for I 
know not whether, after this year, we shall 
ever meet here again. QO! my hearers, I am 
but a man like yourselves; the angel of death 
may at any time appear, and I must obey his 
summons.” 

It was not very long after this that he was 
attacked with violent pain in the head, accom- 
panied with the vertigo and delirium which 
had marked all his former seizures. In the 
night he insisted upon rising and going forth, 
attended only by a slave, to the public burial- 
place of Medina, where, in the midst of the 
tombs, he lifted up his voice and cried to the 
dead, ‘‘ Rejoice, ye dwellers in the grave! 
More peaceful is the morning to which ye shall 
awaken, than that which attends the living. 
Happier is your condition than theirs. God 
has delivered you from the storms with which 
they are threatened, and which shall follow 
each other like the watches of a stormy night, 
each one darker than that which went before.” 

When Fatima, his only remaining child, came 
to his tent, ‘‘ Welcome, my child,” he said, and 
made her sit beside him. He then whispered 
something in her ear, at which she wept. Per- 
ceiving her affliction, he whispered her again 
—a consolation for the prediction which had 
distressed her. He now made a last effort to 
go to the mosque, where all were deeply af- 
fected by his exhortations, and one man met 
them by a full and public confession of his sins. 
‘¢Out upon thee!” said the impetuous Omar; 
‘¢why dost thou make known what God had 
suffered to remain concealed?” But Mahomet 
rebuked him, saying, ‘‘O son of Khattab; 
better is it to blush in this world than to suffer 
in the next.” Then lifting his eyes to heaven, 
he prayed for the self-accused,—‘‘ O God, give 
him rectitude and faith, and take from him all 
weakness in fulfilling thy commands.” 

As his pains increased, his anxiety as to the 
future life was more and more evident. He 
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freedom, and that all the money in the house 
should be distributed to the poor; then, raising 
his eyes to heaven, ‘‘God be with me in the 
death-struggle,” was his fervent prayer. In 
this frame he departed; and no mourning was 
ever more sincere than that which accompanied 
his honoured remains to their last resting- 
place. 

In person, Mahomet is described as being of 
the middle height, and stoutly built; spare in 
his youth, but more corpulent as he advanced 
in life. His face was oval, his features were 
marked and expressive, particularly his mouth ; 
which is said to have promised the peculiar 
eloquence which was so potent an instrument 
in his career. In character, he was grave but 
social; his smile was sweet and captivating, 
but unfrequent; the respect of his associates 
was always commanded by the dignity of his 
manner, but their hearts were none the less 
won by its fascination. His intellect was be- 
yond question extraordinary; he had the soul 
of a poet, with the stern zeal of a religious 
reformer; his glowing imagination gave all its 
power to the one only object of his life, that 





object to which he turned all his powers of 


** Better dead In the truth 
Is the bride, Of truthless man, 
Falsely led This her ruth, 
To confide This her ban. , 


Ox! clasp me to thy heart, mother, 
Close, closer to thy breast; 
For since from heaven and thee I strayed, 
I’ve had little, little rest. 
Tis but a few short summer years 
Since first I left thy side, 
A thing of happy smiles and tears, 
A trusting, trusted bride. 


A trusted, trusting bride, mother, 
The bride of my first, best love, 
And I felt that the heaven we lived on earth 
Was a prelude to that above; 
Oh, why was the tempter there, mother? c 
Oh, why did I trust in him? 
Forgetting the pair in God’s garden lost, 
And the sword of the Cherubim? 


He took my two small hands, mother, 
As you may hold them now, 

And he spoke as with a sudden pain, 
But his words were sad and slow :— 

He spoke of the weary, weary days, 
Of a wild and wasted life, 

Of his burning, yearning love for one 
Who could never be his wife. 


He took my trembling hands in his, 

He clasped me long and wild, 
His eyes looked lightnings that scorched my brain— 
God’s blessing on thy child! 


THE TEST RING. 


BY MARY SPENSER PEASE. 
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every kind, with a perfect unity of devotion 
which insures success ih all things, good or 
bad. His voice was of the quality which charms 
the ear,—a quality invaluable to the preacher, 
All the legendary and aphoristic lore of his 
nation gave richness and point to his teachings, 
and many instances are recorded in which his 
words had an effect which it was not at all 
surprising that his followers ascribed to in- 
spiration. 

As to the moral character of Mahomet we 
must in all candour allow that, with some gross 
faults, it had a high general tone of excellence, 
when contemplated in reference to his age and 
country; and while we cannot deny that his 
enthusiasm degenerated into imposture, we 
must reckon him among his own victims, and 
give him the praise which is due to one who 
desired to do good, though sometimes by un- 
justifiable means. High authority ranks him 
as the Moses of the Ishmaelitish branch of the 
descendants of Abraham, and considers the 
immense success of his doctrines as the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise of temporal pros- 
perity to the line of Ishmael. 





Once her hand 
Burns the gold, Impurely prest, 
Unright desire Odin’s wand 
Thus is told: Marks unblest.” 


Liquid fire 
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I had no power, I had no thought, 
I only strove to die; 

Like circles of flame all things became, 
Reeling before my eye! 


| Like rings of flame all things became— 


Hot flames by whirlwind fanned! 

The sacred gold I had worn so well 
Dropped molten from my hand. 

I saw my happy, happy home 
Licked up by the tongue of fire, 

My household gods torn from my grasp, 
And flung on the funeral pyre. 


I felt the cold, blind world, mother, 
Come atween me and my name; 
The world of night, with its voice of might, 
As my senses went and came. 
Yet God and you believed me true 
Those weary, weary days; 
My brain was fire, my heart was ice, 
And thought a wildering maze. 


And now I’ve only thee, mother, 
Of all the sunny past; 

Thy love my first, sweet heaven of rest, 
And thy sweet love my last. 

Then clasp me to thy heart, mother, 
Close, closer to thy breast; 

For since from thee and home I strayed, 
T’ve had little, little rest. 








* Suggested by a Norse legend. 












THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY THE REV. W. H. FURNESS, D.D. 


AtTHouGcnH no moral worth can justly be 
attributed to the man who is honest, indus- 
trious, and temperate, merely for the sake of 
the honour and thrift to which these qualities 
conduce, yet modes of thinking prevail, which 
cause the intrinsic value of these virtues to be 
overlooked, and lead men to account them 
solely or chiefly valuable as means, means to 
the attainment of some one of the authorized 
objects of pursuit, ease, wealth, or place. Un- 
questionably they are the best qualifications 
for success in life. Still it greatly derogates 
from their essential worth, to regard them only 
as means to something better; as if anything 
the world has to give could be better than vir- 
tue itself. It is at once the most solid wealth, 
and the highest dignity. It is to be estimated, 
not only, nor principally as a means of worldly 
well-being, but as an end, as life’s noblest end. 
And he has the true way of thinking, who, in- 
stead of being industrious and temperate that 
he may be rich, is ambitious of being rich that 
he may have a larger sphere of activity, and a 
better opportunity of self-control. As it is 
important that men should know that personal 
virtue is the great means of happiness, so is it 
certainly not less important that we should 
see, far more clearly than we commonly do, 
that happiness, or rather the possession of 
those things in which happiness is generally 
considered to consist, should be a means of 
virtue, of personal improvement, and should be 
sought on this account, and for the sake of this 
good end. 

As it is in the moral concerns of life, so is it 
in relation to intellectual pursuits, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. In order to demonstrate 
the value of knowledge, it might seem to most 
persons to be enough simply to enumerate its 
Practical benefits, to show its utility, how it 
contributes to the daily purposes of life. and 
confers power, power over inanimate nature, 
power over men, putting the sceptre of the 
Physical universe in our grasp, and pouring its 
treasures at our feet. 

But even were we able to specify all the uses 
of knowledge, the half would not be told. After 
all, there would remain for the love and pur- 
sult of knowledge, a reason above all these 
reasons; namely, in knowledge itself. When 
Henry More, the old platonising divine, was 
asked why he studied so hard, he replied, 





‘‘That I may know.” When he was asked 
again, why he wanted to know, again he made 
answer, ‘‘That I may know.” Apparently he 
gave no reason for his intellectual toil; but, in 
fact, he gave the very best reason. For there 
is an absolute worth in knowledge which can- 
not be computed. It is the natural and neces- 
sary food of the mind, the nutriment of our 
intellectual being. It is in us an ineradicable 
instinct, to crave knowledge as we crave daily 
bread. A striking analogy presents itself here 
between the body and the mind. As the former 
desires food, so does the mind hunger to know. 
And this intellectual appetite is felt before we 
can possibly have any experience of the bene- 
fits of knowledge. 

This simple fact, by the way, that we desire 
knowledge before we have the least idea of its 
advantages, claims particular attention; be- 
cause it furnishes a decisive argument against 
that false philosophy, which has unhappily 
become the practical, unwritten philosophy of 
the present day, and which maintains that 
selfish calculation is the grand spring and wheel 
of all human activity, that, in all that a man 
does, whether it be good or evil, he has always 
an eye to his own pleasure or profit, and that 
the purest virtue is only a disguised self-seek- 
ing. Against this doctrine, so painfully re- 
pugnant to every generous sentiment, Nature 
herself does most emphatically testify. Here 
is the natural desire of knowledge, for instance, 
one of the primal facts in the constitution of 
man. It is the instinctive yearning of the 
mind towards something out of itself. It is 
obviously originated by no calculations of self- 
interest. For it springs up within us ante- 
cedently to any perception on our part of the 
uses of knowledge. Even the common bodily 
appetite for food is not, in the first instance, 
nor ever, while the body is in health, the off- 
spring of calculation. The infant, when it 
first hungers for nourishment, does not know 
whether the food it craves will nourish or de- 
stroy. Nor can you excite hunger in a sick 
man by discoursing ever so eloquently upon 
‘*the ordinance and institution of eating.” 
But, without discussing the point any farther, 
we recommend to such of our readers as may 
wish to know the truth in regard to the possi- 
bility of disinterestedness, the writings of one 
of the profoundest of modern thinkers, Bishop 
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Butier. To his Eleventh Discourse, which is an 
admirable exposition of the principles of human 
action, Sir James Mackintosh, in his ‘‘ View of 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy,” points as 
to the dawn of sound philosophy in these later 
times. 

To return ;—there is in man a natural de- 
sire of knowledge. It does not look beyond 
knowledge to any benefit which is to accrue 
therefrom, but it rests in knowledge as its end. 
It is not confined within any assignable sphere. 
It is not limited to things that are at hand. 
To the remotest objects in time and space it 
turns with an interest even more intense than 
is awakened by what is near. Let the light of 
knowledge fill never so large a circle, still the 
mind pants, by the instinct of its nature, to 
penetrate the dark beyond. Would you be 
made conscious of this fact of your nature? 
Cast one earnest look at the grand dome over- 
head, and those still fires, hanging so myste- 
riously there, will instantly provoke ‘the sa- 
cred hunger”»of the mind. The aspect of the 
heavens displays, as in some boundless hall, 
the natural food of the mind, and nature in- 
vites us to enter there, and subsist as in our 
rightful dwelling. All things challenge our 
curiosity. They summon us to inquire and 
know. How great the faculty by which a re- 
lationship, closer than that of flesh and blood, 
is revealed between the mind of man and the 
immeasurable universe. It connects him with 
Immensity and Eternity; for there are no 
depths of time or space into which it does not 
urge him to plunge. It is a badge of his pre- 
sent dignity, a prophecy of his destination. 
Consider any individual, no matter how ob- 
secure, or how he may be bent and scarred by 
labour, consider how there is folded up within 
him a power by which he is related, not only 
to what he sees and knows, but to what is un- 
seen and unknown; binding him, as by a 
visible tie, to all existence. His being, thus 
regarded, dilates beyond the scope of imagina- 
tion. We contemplate a mighty nature, of 
which the visible shape is but a dim and 
vanishing symbol. One of the most pitiable 
objects on earth is a human being, in whom 
stirs no curiosity, no desire of knowledge. 
Captain Cook tells us that, as he approached 
one of the islands of the Southern Ocean, a 
solitary savage was descried, fishing from a 
canoe. As the vessel of the European drew | 
near, and sought communication with him, he 
evinced not the slightest astonishment. There 
was no reason to suppose that he had ever wit- | 
nessed such a sight before, or that he was | 
bound, as some barbarians are, by his ideas of | 
dignity to express no surprise. His indifference | 
is represented as pure stupidity. Such a con- | 
dition of human nature seems so abject, that 
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one is almost inclined to think that it must 
have been a spectral illusion, floating there op 
the wave, and not a real man with the complete 
faculties of aman. When, in other instances, 
the same illustrious navigator tells us of the 
ardent curiosity of the new tribes that he 
visited; this one fact redeems the picture of 
savage desolation, and is a compensation for 
all the want and ignorance with which it is 
associated. 

The mere act of knowing, the simple per- 
ception of truth satisfies and delights us. It 
sometimes seems to be thought that the pursuit 
of knowledge is painful and laborious, and that 
there would be no inducement to it, were it not 
for the practical purposes to which the intel- 
lectual stores we may gather admit of being 
put. And there is a disposition to undervalue 
all intellectual pursuits that are not productive 
of some direct tangible benefit, and to dis- 
courage all labour of this sort, upon which 
there is not the fullest insurance in dollars and 
cents. We have no intention of advocating, in 
opposition to this tendency, the false notion of 
the wise men of antiquity, who held it deroga- 
tory to the dignity of science and philosophy 
to apply them to what they pronounced the 
mean and material interests of every-day life. 
But we do affirm that the jealous regard, an- 
ciently cherished for the honour of science, 
this uncompromising recognition of its intrinsic 
excellence, gave a freedom and nobleness to 
scientific labours, of which they are in danger 
of being wholly destitute in these modern days, 
when the mind, with all its wondrous, God- 
inspired faculties, is wont to be treated as 4 
mere mechanical contrivance to promote the 
purposes of our social and domestic economy. 
At all’ events, into whatever errors ancient 
wisdom was betrayed by its religious reverence 
for the intrinsic nobleness of knowledge, we 
are liable to errors fully as injurious, from our 
unsleeping avidity to secure its marketable 
advantages. We have well-nigh forgotten that 
it has a value in itself, and are ready to defy 
all studies as barren and worthless that do not 
serve the common objects of life. We repeat, 
therefore, the bare vision of truth, of things 5 
they are, produces, or rather it is, an inde- 
finable satisfaction. For the truth of this pro- 
position, we appeal not to poetry—to any of 


| the fine arts, but to those sciences, which, while 


they are the richest in the applications, of 
which they admit, to useful purposes, are 
deemed the most homely and uninviting i 
themselves. We shall not rely for illustration 
of the intrinsic delights of knowledge, up 
such questionable cases as that of Dr. Busby, 
whose enthusiasm for the classics was so great, 
that he is said to have died of bad Latin. But 
we refer the reader to the mathematical science® 
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—to Geometry. In no department. of know- 
ledge is such an unmixed pleasure taken in 
the simple contemplation of truth as in these. 
No rhetorical art, no figures of speech have 
had such potent charms as the crabbed figures 
of arithmetic. It would be a strange sight 
now-a-days, to see a venerable mathematician, 
such as our Bowditch was, break forth, like him 
of old, who, when the solution of a problem that 
had long defied his sagacity, flashed upon him, 
rushed out into the street, shouting at the top 
of his voice, ‘*I have found it! I have found 
it!” And yet, every one who has given par- 
ticular attention to studies of this sort, sympa- 
thizes with the enthusiasm that prompted to 
such an outbreak, and knows by personal ex- 
perience, the pleasure produced by the simple 
perception of mathematical truth. What a 
striking illustration of the intrinsic beauty of 
knowledge is given in the notices of Archi- 
medes! So engrossing was his devotion to his 
darling science, that he forgot to eat and drink 
and pay common attention to his person; and 
when they dragged him to the bath, he occu- 
pied himself with drawing diagrams in the 
ashes, or on the ointment which was put upon 
his body. He held it to be trifling with the 
pure truths which he studied, even to apply 
them to the construction of engines for the de- 
fence of the city where he dwelt, against the 
formidable armies of Rome. And when he had 
put them to use in this way with such success 
that, if but the end of a bare pole appeared 
above the walls, the besiegers were smitten 
with the dread of some new machinery to be 
turned against them, still the power and the 
renown thus acquired, seemed to him but as 
the baubles of a child, in comparison with the 
delicious pleasures of Geometry. Amidst the 
uproar of the siege, he fled to his beloved pur- 
suit; and when the city was taken, he was 
found lost in study. The law of self-defence, 
which, we are assured, is the first law of na- 
ture, was to him no law at all. He forgot that 
he had a life to defend, and resented the en- 
trance of the soldier who rushed in upon him 
With a drawn sword, not as a peril to his 
person, but as a very impertinent intrusion on 
his studies, and begged him to wait until the 
demonstration was finished, and then he would 
attend to him. 

The peremptory demand of our times that 
knowledge shall be immediately available to 
some profitable purpose, has the effect, not 
only to cut off every branch of knowledge as 
Worthless, which does not give immediate pro- 
mise of fruit, (as classical learning for in- 





greatest inquirers. The invaluable labours of 
Galileo were ridiculed as useless, and, by in- 
sisting that knowledge must be lucrative, point 
was given to the text of the itinerant friar, 
who, wretchedly punning upon the name of 
Galileo, preached against him from the words, 
‘‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye, gazing up 
into Heaven?” Must it not quench the poet’s 
inspiration to be perpetually reminded by the 
whole spirit of the age that he must prove the 
use of his beauteous creations? ‘Of what 
conceivable use,” many cry, ‘‘is a man’s learn- 
ing, if it brings him in no money?” Happily 
for us, the great inventors and discoverers, the 
philosophers and poets never reasoned thus. 
They recognised the absolute as well as the 
relative value of truth; and for its own dear 
sake they toiled. There were no price-currents 
in the days of Homer and Milton. And had 
there been such things then, think you, those 
great men would have looked into them to see 
whether epic poems were in demand, before 
they set to work to produce the Iliad and the 
Paradise Lost? Or was Walter Scott prevented 
from writing those brilliant romances by the 
knowledge that novels had long been a drug? 
By watching all so anxiously for the prac- 
tical results of knowledge, we are sure to de- 
feat ourselves, and lose the very advantages 
we are so eager to secure. Here is a weighty 
reason why we should insist upon the intrinsic 
worth of knowledge. If it is to be turned to a 
useful account, it must be first and principally 
loved and sought for itself. That is a compre- 
hensive saying of Bacon’s, familiar to us all, 
that if we would command Nature, we must 
first implicitly obey her. The same may be 
said of knowledge. If we would have know- 
ledge to be our faithful servant, we must learn 
to woo her as a bride. Or, in plainer phrase, 
it must be sought as an end, if it is to be effec- 
tualasa means. Itis easy enough to culti- 
vate some one faculty of the mind, the memory, 
for instance, and accumulate an immense store 
of facts, which, instead of proving a coat of 
mail to the understanding, shall only weaken 
and overpower it. It is common to speak of 
what is committed to memory, as so much got 
by heart. So the phrase runs. It is singu- 
larly false. For what is usually committed to 
memory, however trippingly it comes from the 
tongue, very seldom has a deeper origin, and 





has very little to do with the heart. But if it 
is knowledge that we want, knowledge that 
| shall fit us to meet the various and untried 
| occasions of life, and make us stronger for 
| what we know, real, living knowledge, it must 


stance,) but it tends to chill the genial glow of | be worked up with the very life of our being. 
our native curiosity. It cools the ardour of | As the Mexicans, when they first saw a horse- 


intellectual activity. Already has this econo- 
mical disposition stood in the way of the 


man, mistook the appearance for one animal, 
so our knowledge, if itis to serve our purposes, 
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must not only seem, but be, one with us. And 
to acquire such knowledge, we must pursue it 
for its own sake, and seek it as hidden trea- 
sure. If we are for ever computing its profits, 
looking over and beyond what we have in hand 
to do, to the distinction we are to acquire, or 
the money to be made, or the good even which 
is to result to others, our attention will cer- 
tainly be distracted, and we shall lack that 
hearty concentration of our strength, which 
alone will enable us to grapple with a subject, 
and ‘‘tear out the very heart of it.” 

It is interesting to remark, in this connex- 
ion, how continually we defraud ourselves, of 
all true pleasure and profit, by looking all too 
anxiously for the effect to be produced on us 
by any great work of Nature or Art. Hence 
it happens that any new and wonderful sight, 
whose beauty has been loudly and generally 
published, seldom produces its full effect at 
first, because men look for the effect, and not 
at the thing itself. Hardly an individual re- 
turns from visiting Niagara, who does not con- 
fess to a feeling of disappointment, when that 
miracle first opened upon his view. The rea- 
son is obvious. Men visit that world-renowned 
spot, thinking, not of what they are going to 
see, but of what they are going to feel, not of 
the Falls, but of themselves. With the atten- 
tion thus distracted, they fail of receiving a 
full impression of the wonder. Were any one, 
of a bright moonlight night, to be suddenly 
transported in his sleep, for an hour, to the 
foot of Niagara, there can be little doubt, that, 


when, startled from his slumbers, by the great | 
voice of the waters, he should behold the stu- | 


pendous spectacle, he would be overwhelmed 
by the sublime vision, and, after sleeping 
through the remainder of the night, if indeed 
he could sleep again that night, without some 
potent drug, what a glorious dream would he 
have to tell in the morning! So it is with the 


acquisition of knowledge. In whatever depart- 


ment a man labours, be it History, Science, 
the Fine Arts, or Philosophy, he will be cer- 
tain to miss the delights of knowledge, if he 
does not lose himself in his peculiar pursuit. 
He must give up his heart to it without re- 
serve or stipulation. Undoubtedly there are 


numbers who are impelled to the pursuit of | 


knowledge, not by a pure love of knowledge, 
but for the sake of her dower, for the distinc- 
tion they will obtain. But precisely to the 
extent to which their vision has been double, 
and not single, and they have looked to fame 
and not to science, they have failed of both; 
and never has the intellectual labourer so 
truly deserved renown, and so richly won it, 
as when, in the enthusiasm of his pursuits, he 
has forgotten both the praise, and the very ex- 
istence of the world. Such an one, is ever 


SLOP 


ready to confess that no wealth nor honours 
can for an instant compare with the bare per- 
ception of a greattruth. ‘Take, take away,” 
once exclaimed one of these men, ‘‘ the gaudy 
triumphs of the world, the long, deathless 
shout of fame, and give me back that uneasy 
rapture, when truth first burst upon the star- 
tled sight.” 

Of all the labour ever done under the sun, 
that of the Alchymists was the most worthless, 
And for a plain reason; they were actuated 
not by a generous thirst for knowledge, but by 
motives confessedly selfish, the love of life, and 
the accursed thirst for gold. They explored 
nature not for truth, but for the Zlizir of Life 
and the Philosopher's Stone, with the one to 
turn all things into gold, and to prolong this 
mortal existence indefinitely with the other. 
As they were impelled by these sordid princi- 
ples, their toil, than which none was ever 
more indefatigable, came to nothing. Occa- 
sionally indeed, their higher nature proved 
too strong for them; and losing sight of their 
selfish ojects they had their curiosity awa- 
kened by the mysterious relations and affinities 
of matter, incidentally disclosed in the course 
of their investigations. Thus they rendered 
‘incidental service to the invaluable science of 
Chemistry; and so their pursuits were rescued 
from unqualified contempt. 

How important it is to the very utility of 
knowledge that we should recognise its essen- 
tial worth, and, whatever other advantages it 
may bring, account the simple possession of it 
our chief pleasure, is shown in the case of 
many of those who have been most distin- 
| guished for their intellectual successes. How 

often has it happened that they who have made 
the greatest advances in science, and laid the 
| world under the greatest obligations, have 
| died in extreme poverty, while others were 
| making fortunes out of their inventions. From 
such cases it would seem that a single eye to 
knowledge is incompatible with the existence 
in the same individual of those provident 
qualities which enable a man to clutch the 
main chance at a good living. Science is very 
jealous of the affection of her votaries, and he 
who would win her triumphs must give her 
his whole heart. We mourn over the fate of 
those, who, while they have made splendid dis- 
coveries, have lived in want; as if they had re- 
ceived no reward. But if they had known 
that they could not have both, wisdom and 
wealth, and had been permitted to choose, 
| would they have hesitated a single instant? 
They would immediately have cried, ‘Let ob- 
| security come, and incessant labour, and the 
| extremest poverty, but give us knowledge, n0 
matter at what cost of personal comfort; We 
shall account ourselves only too favoured.” 
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And here we are reminded of a passage ,it, but for his vanity or ambition. 
in that admirable Essay of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“Upon the Inconsistency of our Expecta- 
tions.” It should be written upon every young 
man’s heart. ‘‘Is knowledge,” asks this 
writer, ‘‘the pearl of great price? That too 
may be purchased by steady application, and 


The true 
sign of intellectual life is not the quantity of 
information one has acquired, nor the abun- 
dance of the appliances of learning which he 
has collected in the shape of books and libra- 
ries, but a steadily increasing desire of know- 
ledge. The poor man, who has to show, as 


long solitary hours of study and reflection. 
Bestow these and you shall be wise. ‘ But,’ 
says the man of letters, ‘what a hardship is 
it that many an illiterate fellow, who cannot 
construe the motto of the arms on his coach, 
shall raise a fortune and make a figure, while 
[have little more than the common conveni- 
ences of life.’ Was it then in order to raise a 
fortune that you consumed the sprightly hours 
of youth in study and retirement? Was it to 
be rich that you grew pale over the midnight 
lamp and distilled the sweetness from the 
Greek and Roman spring? You have then 
mistaken your path, and ill-employed your in- 
dustry. 

labours ?” 











perturbations and prejudices; able to compre- 
hend and interpret the works of man—of God. 
A rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant 
reflection. A perpetual spring of fresh ideas, 
and the conscious dignity of superior intelli- 
gence. Good heaven! and what reward can 
you ask besides?” Even in the humblest oc- 
cupations, however the desire of gain, and the 
ambition of rising in the world may tend to 
stimulate men’s energies and insure their eleva- 
tion, he is, after all and in the end, the most 
successful artisan, as he certainly is the hap- 
piest man, who seeks not money nor distinction 
chiefly, but perfection in his art, and is bent, 
not only upon knowing the true principles of 
his trade, but also upon realizing his know- 
ledge in the product of his labour. 


‘What reward have I then for all my | 
What reward! A large comprehen- | 
sive soul, well cleansed from vulgar fears and | 








his sole literary wealth, only an odd volume, 
well thumbed, of some standard work, nay, 
the ‘‘swart artisan,” who has not even a book, 
but who, while he is toiling amidst smoke and 
fire at the anvil or the forge, is greedy to 
know the properties of iron, is more truly an 
educated man than he who sits in the pride of 


learning amidst whole shelves of folios. The 


love of knowledge is the one thing essential. 
This point is well illustrated in the ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions of Q. Q.” by two soliloquies, the one of a 
young lady just from school, who is supposed, 
as the term is, to have finished her education, 
and who, wonderful creature! has nothing 
more to learn. She enumerates with great 
satisfaction the ologies she has gone clean 
through, and truly the amount is no trifle. 
But on the next page, a philosopher is intro- 
duced, one who has descended into the depths 


| of knowledge and brought back as his deepest 
with inexhaustible stores of entertainment and | 


conviction, a sense of his own ignorance. 
From what has been said it follows that the 


| common excuse given by men engaged in the 


active pursuits of life for the entire neglect of 
intellectual culture is quite beside the mark. 
‘*Why,” they ask, ‘why should we submit to 


such hard labour, and read and study? Of 


what earthly use is it to us? It does very well 
for those whose profession is learning in one 
form or another, but it is no concern of ours.” 
Let it be that, commercially speaking, the 
pursuit of knowledge is of no use to the man 
of business, that it will not help the sale of a 
single bale of goods, but rather, through the 
diversion of mind it may occasion, cause a 


From what we have said it follows that the | lucrative transaction now and then to mis- 


one thing most desirable to possess is not any | 
amount of information, however large, but an | 
Not he that walk in life, active or retired, there burns, 
knows much is the true lover of knowledge, | 


ardent thirst for knowledge. 


carry, still it is a fact, that is not to be ig- 
nored, that in every man, whatever may be his 


more or less brightly, the divine fire of mind. 


but he, who, whether he knows much or little, Every man has that in him which no mechani- 
is eager to know more, in whom the desire of | cal routine will satisfy, which demands know- 


knowledge burns an unquenchable flame. ‘A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” If this 
Saying be taken without a very essential quali- 


fication, then is all knowledge dangerous. For | 


the amount of all human knowledge is very little 
in comparison with the actual sum of truth. 
But it is not the little knowledge that is dan- 
gerous, but the knowledge, whether little or 
great, that is accounted by its possessor 
¢nough, and which he makes no effort and has 
no desire to increase. By this estimation of 
it, he shows that he holds it, not in the love of 











| ledge as its natural sustenance, and the abso- 


lute condition of its growth. If there were 
men who have nothing to do with the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, one cannot but think that 
there would be a difference between their 
whole structure, and that of the wise and 
educated, a difference, that is not at all dis- 
coverable now upon the closest inspection. If 
the man of business has no use for a mind, he 
would have been made very differently. As 
one is sometimes said to be born with a silver 








spoon in his mouth, the business man would 
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have come into life with a pen behind his ear, 
and with an instinctive faculty for the calcula- 
tion of interest, simple and compound. But 
there is no such wide difference as this among 
men. Noble words and the history of noble 
deeds cause all men to thrill and glow, and 
every man sympathizes with his fellow-men in 
the progress of knowledge, and in the discove- 
ries of science. In every soul of us there is a 
hunger to know, which is feeble only when it 
is neglected. For the sake of this precious 
part of us, knowledge is to be sought, be our 
occupations what they may. The mind has 
wants far more vital than those of the body. 
The reader has read in his childhood of the 
Prince in the Eastern story, who, by some 
magical charm, was turned, one half of him 
into marble, so that while one side was living 
flesh, the other was cold immovable stone. 
How much more deplorable the condition of 
him, whose mind, which is infinitely more to 
him than his body, is sunk in the stone-like 
stupor of ignorance, and who has it to remem- 
ber that it is so by his own will. When will 
that blessed day dawn, when the higher nature 
of man, with its boundless aspirations, its im- 
mortal hutiger, will be duly reverenced and 
cared for? 

But there is no man, no young man certainly, 
who, having the opportunity of mental culture, 
has come to the deliberate determination to 
relinquish entirely all hope of intellectual 
culture. Multitudes please themselves with 
the idea of retiring by and by, and exchanging 
the irksome shop or counting-room for a quiet 
library and literary recreations. What grown 
up man can be beguiled by such a delusion? 
Have we not seen the folly of it over and over 
again in real life? Dr. Johnson mentions the 
case of a tallow-chandler, who, having amassed 
a considerable fortune, retired, making over 
his business to his foreman, with the delightful 
prospect of literary ease. It does not appear 
that he was a niggardly man, and had any ob- 
jection, generated by his old trade, to the con- 
sumption of the midnight taper. But certain 


it is that he gave no encouragement to his old | 


c 





own 


employment by any studies of his, pushed far 
into the night, for he grew very weary, and 
was soon seen hovering round the old shop, 
until at last he went in, and begged as a parti- 
cular favour that they would let him know 
their melting days, and he would come and 
help them. Thus, fitted by no preparation for 
the retirement which he had been looking for- 
ward to for years, he was forced to fly for 
relief to the most disgusting part of his old 
business. When we hear men promising them- 
selves a refined literary leisure hereafter, 
while the common cares of life are twisting 
their roots in with the whole texture of their 
minds, and binding every faculty round and 
round, we are reminded of the old lady who 
was observed to attend daily upon the drawing 
of a lottery. One of the clerks, noting her 
constant attendance, asked her for the number 
of her ticket: ‘‘ My dear child,” she exclaimed, 
‘*T have not got any ticket. But, if it please 
Heaven that I should draw a prize, I can draw 
a prize whether [ have a ticket or not.” Is the 
absurdity in this case one whit greater than 
that of him who thinks to enjoy the delights of 
knowledge without that intellectual preparation 
essential in the very nature of things? Is not 
he, too, looking for a prize for which he has 
purchased no ticket ? 

It is necessary to the efficacy of all labour 
that it be spontaneous. No work is well done, 
whether in the workshop, the school, or the 
study, that is not done, as the sailors say, 
‘¢with a will.” And yet, we know not how it 
is, the very best way of inducing hearty and 
victorious exertion is to put oneself under the 
iron necessity of exertion. This is the way to 
awaken the energy of a slumbering will. Let 
him, therefore, who is resolved to vindicate the 
claims, and feed the appetite, of his mind, bind 
himself irrevocably to the task. A task it may 
be for a long while, but the time will come 
when it will be his privilege and pléasure, and 
he will be ready to declare with Fénélon that 
if the riches of the Indies were poured at his 
feet, he would not exchange for them his love 
of reading. 


DESPEDIDA. 


/ 
BY EUGENE LIES. 


Nort for me does Spring unfold her wing 
O’er the land I loved so well; 
Not for me her showers will rouse the flowers 
That are sleeping in the dell; 
Ere the Catskill’s snow to the Hudson flow, 
[ shall be far o’er the sea; 
So, my native isle, will thy summer smile 
Be for others, not for me. 


Fare thee well, dear shore; I am travel-sore, 
I am weary of the sky; 
If my mould could rest within thy breast, 
I would gladly, gladly die. 
But Ill sleep afar, ’neath a chilly star, 
In a strange land o’er the sea. 
So, my native soil, will this mortal coil 
Be for others, not for thee. 
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THE DEATH OF TURGESIUS. 


AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


BY WILLIAM P. 


I. 


“low fair is young Melcha!” her handmaidens cry ; 
“low blooming her cheek and how brilliant her eye! 
How queenly she paces her father’s proud hall, 

The wonder, the beauty, the loved of them all! 

No maid in the dance can so gracefully move, 

Or sing half as sweetly as she does of love. 

Oh, dull is the minstrel, no wreaths shall he wear, 
Whose harp has no soft note for Melcha the Fair!” 


I. 


Her sire was Melachlin, the Ard Righ of Meath, 

The bravest that ever drew blade from its sheath; 
When Northmen, the Loclannochs,* came o’er the sea, 
His heart for the contest beat wildly and free. 

Of Leinster the darling, of Leinster the pride, 

How fiercely in battle the war-axe he plied ; 

The swiftest to smite, and the slowest to spare, 

Was Melachlin, the father of Melcha the Fair. 


Ii. 


sut vainly he strove, all his valour was vain, 

To shake the rude strength of Turgesius the Dane— 
Who still made our bravest kneel low at his throne, 
With trembling to pay him the Arighid Srone.} 

He ravaged the Island with spear and with sword, 
He warred against learning, and scoffed at the Lord! 
Till fate drove him on the base purpose to bare, 
Would tarnish your honour, young Melcha the Fair. 


Iv. 


The wily Melachlin speaks fair to the Dane, 

His hand tightly clutching the hilt of his skeyne— 
“Yes, Melcha the Fair, with her maidens fifteen, 
All tender and youthful, and fair to be seen, 

In secret ’'ll send to the place that you name, 

In seeret, oh King! lest my people cry ‘shame!’ 
Melachlin has said it, you’ll meet with her there, 
The light of my homestead, my Melcha the Fair.” 


v. 


The proud Danish Lord to Rath Tara is gone, 

Melachlin stands musing a moment alone; 

Then loudly he summons the best of his band,— 

“Ho, seek through the breadth and the length of my land 
For young men, fifteen, who can strike for the weak, 

All spotless of honour, and beardless of cheek, 

Hearts that undaunted all dangers will dare 

To shield from the tyrant my Melcha the Fair.” 


Vi. 


They come at his bidding all radiant with youth, 
With souls all religion, and bosoms all truth; 

Neath white veilst of beauty the young men conceal 
Their bosoms well guarded with armour of steel, 


MULCHINOCEK. 


Beneath their long garments the poniards they hide, 
Whose blades ere the morrow blood-red shall be dyed; 
Then loud rang the voice of Melachlin in air, 

“ How like you your maidens, my Melcha the Fair?” 


vil. 


In Loch Var, an island was, green, and how fair! 
Turgesius was feasting and revelling there, 

With nobles fifteen, in rich dresses arrayed, 
Awaiting young Melcha, the fair Irish maid: 

She comes in her beauty, she stands before all, 

Her brave guard around her, so slender and tall— 
Turgesius approached her, before his rude stare 
The soft eyes looked earthward, of Melcha the Fair. 


Vii. 


Then rose the false maidens, they rush on the foe, 
See, see from their poniards the blood-torrents flow; 
With shoutings for Erin they strike down the horde, 
But spare for Melachlin, Turgesius, their Lord. 
They bind him, and in, with a shout from the heath, 
All fury, all fire, leaps Melachlin of Meath : 

His eyes like a tiger’s with fierce beauty glare, 

So wroth was the father of Melcha the Fair. 


Ix. 


I saw them when homewards the warriors hied, 

Brush quick through the valley, and breast the hill side ; 
I saw the proud pageant, I saw the fierce Dane, 

All madly, but vainly, writhe under his chain; 

They mocked him, they scoffed him, they gave him a grave, 
Unblest by a priest, under Loch Ainnin’s wave; 

Then bent they by thousands their fealty to swear 

To Melachlin the bold, sire of Melcha the Fair. 


x. 


The student for learning in safety could roam, 

The peasant securely could rest in his home, 

The priest on the altar to heaven could pray, 

The maiden through meadow and greenwood could stray ; 
The fields of their fathers once more were their own, 

The kine were all pastured, the good seed was sown; 
Green Erin was joyful, she dreamed not of care, 

While ruled by the father of Melcha the Fair. 





* Loclannochs—Anglice, the powerful at sea. 

+ A tax imposed on the Irish by Turgesius; the de- 
faulters were punished by the loss of their noses; hence 
the name “ Arighid Srone,” nose-money. 

t Long white veils. to use the language of the Morn- 
ing Post, were “much worn” by ladies in the ninth cen- 
tury.—See M’Geoghegan’s History and Moore’s for the 





story. 





. Tae Story or THe BALLAD.—The Danish tyrant now 
imposed a tax of an ounce of gold on the chief of every 
“amily. Those who did not pay, were subject to the 


: Such was the state of Ireland during the sway of these 
tyrants. No alliance or marriage took place; every one 
| passed his time in the strictest retirement; the secular 


Penalty of having their noses cut off, from which the tax, | and regular clergy, in order to shelter themselves from 
in the language of the country, was called “Arighid | the fury of the Normans, lay concealed in the woods, 


8 ’ in 
“tone,” that is, nose-money. 


| where they celebrated the divine mysteries, and spent 
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their days in prayer and fasting; while the faithful sought 
them in secret, to receive consolation from them, and join 
in their prayers for the delivery of the people. They were 
at length heard; and the persecution, which had lasted 
about twelve years, was terminated by an event as sud- 
den as it was singular, and one for which no parallel is to 
be found in history. 

Turgesius had a castle built for himself in the vicinity 
of Melachlin, prince or Ard Righ, “high king,” of Meath, 
and went frequently to visit his neighbour. Melachlin 


was a man of considerable talents, an able politician and | 
brave warrior, and possessed all the qualities requisite to | 


govern a kingdom. He one day asked the tyrant what he 
should do to get rid of a certain kind of very destructive 
birds that had lately arrived in the country? The tyrant, 
not mistrusting the statement, answered, that their nests 
should be destroyed. Melachlin, who, by the birds, meant 
the Normans, readily felt the force of this answer, and 
occupied himself solely with devising means to act upon 
it; an opportunity for which was soon afforded him by 
the tyrant. Some days afterwards, he, Turgesius, being 
on a visit with the Prince of Meath, saw his daughter, 
Melcha, who was young and formed to please, particularly 
in the eyes of a man so depraved in character. His pas- 


— 
One 


| In the mean time, Melachlin had the whole country 
| searched for fifteen young men without beards, of acknoy. 
| ledged honour and bravery, whom he caused to be dressed 
in female attire, with each a poniard concealed under his 
robe, and gave them the instructions necessary to execute 
his project, which would put an end to tyranny. He also 
inspired them with sentiments of religion and patriotism, 
and commanded them to defend the honour of the Princess 
at the peril of their lives, and to have the doors opened 
for him, in order that he might come to their succour 
with a body of troops, whom he should hold in readiness 
at a short distance; and, lastly, to seize the tyrant ang 
chain him, without depriving him of life. 

Turgesius did not fail to repair on the day appointed, 
to receive the Princess Melcha and her fifteen young ia- 
dies; he even invited fifteen of the principal officers of his 





sion for her became violent, and wishing to make her his | 


concubine, he demanded her of her father. 


Nothing was | people. 


army to share in the festival. After spending the day in 
feasting, each of the officers was shown to the apartment 
intended for him, and orders given for the guards and 
other domestics to retire. Turgesius himself remained 
alone in his apartment, where he impatiently awaited the 
arrival of the Princess Melcha. The porter, who was the 
only one of the domestics intrusted with the secret, soon 
entered, accompanied by the Princess, with her little troop 
of Amazons, who came like a second Judith to deliver her 
The tyrant, who was heated with wine, was about 


farther from the thoughts of Melachlin, than the idea of | to insult the Princess, when the young men immediately 


dishonouring his daughter. It was, however, a delicate 
affair, and stratagem was necessary, in the absence of 
strength, to extricate himself from the dilemma. Having 
weighed every circumstance, he on one side saw the danger 


| 


threw off their robes, and drawing their weapons, seized 

him and tied him with cords to the pillars of his bed. 
They then opened the gates of the castle to permit 

Melachlin and his troops to enter; fell on the garrison, 


of refusing the barbarian, who was absolute master in the beginning with the officers, and put all, except Turgesius, 
| to the sword. 


country, and whose conduct was ruled solely by passion: 
on the other, should his project succeed, he conceived a 
faint hope of delivering his country from slavery. Hav- 


rying it into effect. He told the tyrant that his proposal 
was hard, but that as he could refuse him nothing, he 
would send him his daughter on an appointed day, to- 
gether with fifteen young ladies of her own age to keep 
her company, and render her those services her rank 
required; at the same time requesting that the whole 


affair might be kept secret, so as to screen his daughter’s | 


honour. 


- 


When Melachlin had given the place up to pillage, in 


| which they found immense booty, he repaired to the spot 
ing formed his plan, he turned his thoughts towards car- | 


where the tyrant was bound and reproached him bitterly 
with his tyranny, cruelty, and other vices; and having 
loaded him-with chains, had him carried in triumph be- 
fore him. He allowed him to live a few days, in order 
| that he should be a witness before his death of the suffer- 
ings of his countrymen, and then caused him to be throwa, 
| chained as he was, into Loch Ainnin, in Westmeath, where 
he perished.—[See M’Geoghegan’s History, pages 218, 219, 
passim ; also Giraldus Cambrensis, for a different account.) 


EPITHALAMIUM—AN ALLEGORY. 


In a dell where sun and shade contended, 
Grew a floweret lonely night and day; 
Musingly I lingered, and there blended 
With the breeze a voice that seemed to say: 


“ Mother Earth, from whence I rose, 
Take me to thy breast again; 
For my weary petals close 
But to open to new pain. 
Nightly, far above me spring 
Flowers that twinkle in their gladness; 
But alas! to me they bring 
Only sense of lonelier sadness.” 


Ere it ceased, an angel-bird alighted, 
Bearing in its rosy beak a seed ; 

Soon the evening dews, to true love plighted, 
From its shell a blushing violet freed. 


Then arose the sound of joy unspoken,— 
Thence the mournful flower was sad no more— 

Spells that stole its perfume all were broken, 
Soon again the breeze this message bore: 


** Mother Earth, from whence I rose, 
Take the thanks thy son would give; 
Shield her from the winter snows, 
Let me live that she may live. 
And, ye flowers that bloom on high, 
Ye are bright, and never wither, 
But ye cannot match her eye, 
In your deep blue realms of ether.” 


Each returning spring new joys shall gather, 
Till the lawn, and every velvet sod 

Bears the image of the happy father, 
Yields the mother’s incense up to God. 
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ARNOLD DE WINKELRIED. 


AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 





AY immortal in Helvetia—day to every Switzer dear— 
Day that saw Duke Leopold down before Sempach ap- 





pear; 
‘N Just as morning fresh and stilly dawned above the 
; Sv ’ ie 
S ancient town, 


And the mountain mists uprolling let the waiting sun- 
light down. 


Full four thousand knights and barons marched with 
Leopold that day, 
With their vassals, squires, and burghers, following in 
\ grand array; 
\. *I'was the Duke himself came foremost, slowly came in 
: state and pride, 
With the knight of Ems, brave Eyloff, gravely riding at 
. his side. 
\ Fiery-eyed with ancient hatred, rode proud Gessler, as 
, became 


{ One of the abhorred lineage, and the old accurséd name. 
mi |! 


4 It was while their serfs and hirelings cut the Switzer’s tall 
grain down, 

I That the Austrian knights paraded on their steeds before 
A\\ the town: 

“Tio! our reapers would have breakfast!” thus the Sire 
)' de Reinach calls— 

/' “The Confederates make it ready!” cried the Avoyer from 
the walls. 


== ‘ Now, upon a hill to northward, in among the sheltering 
VS wood, 

The Confederates’ little army still and firm and fearless 
stood; 

They from Gersau, Zug, and Glavis, the Waldstetten, and 
Lucerne, 

But not a burgher or a knight from false and recreant 
Berne. 

= There with looks of old defiance glared they down upon 

: the foe, 

= And their hearts were hot for vengeance when they 

\ thought of long-ago; 

For full many a pike now gleaming in the pleasant sum- 
mer light, 

Had their fathers dipped in Austrian blood at Morgarten’s 
mountain fight! 


Up amid the winds and sunshine Austria’s blazoned ban- | But as thick as stands at harvest golden grain along the 





ners danced— Rhine, ;, 

With a mighty clash of armour Austria’s haughty hosts | Stood the spears of the invaders, gleaming down the 
advanced; threat’ning line; 

Calling on the God of freedom, with a shout for Switzer- | And as pressed the hardy Switzers close upon their 
land, leader’s track, 

Down against the mailéd thousands rushed the little | Everywhere that wall of lances met their way, and hurled 
patriot band! | them bac k ; ol 

With their short swords and their halberds, and their | Till the blood of brave Confederates stained the hillside 
simple shields of wood; and the plain, ' 

With their archers, and their slingers, and their pikemen | Drenching all the trampled greensward like a storm of 
stern and rude. mountain rain; 
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Till the boldest brow was darkened, and the firmest lip | 


was paled ; 

Till the peasant’s heart grew fearful, and the shepherd’s 
stout arm failed. 

Then from out the Swiss ranks stepping, high above the 
tumult called, 

He, the Knight de Winkelried, Arnold, pride of Under- 
wald: 

** Yield not, dear and faithful allies!—stay, for J your way 
will make! 

Care you for the wife and children, for your old com- 
panion’s sake; 

Follow now, and strike for freedom, God, and Switzer- 
land!” he cried ; 

Full against the close ranks rushing, with his arms 
extended wide, 

Caught, and to his bosom gathered, the sharp lances of 
the foe! 

Then, as roll the avalanches down from wilds of Alpine 
snow, 

Through the breach on rolled the Switzers, overthrew the 
mail-clad ranks, 

Smote, as smote their shepherd fathers, on Algeri’s 
marshy banks! 

Everywhere the Austrian nobles, serfs, and hirelings 
turned in flight— 

Soon was seen the royal standard wavering, falling in the 
fight ; 

"Twas the Duke himself upraised it, and its bloody folds 
outspread, 

Waved it, till his guard of barons all went down among 
the dead; 

Then amid the battle plunging, bravely bore the war- 
rior’s part, 

Till the long pike of a Switzer cleft in twain his tyrant 
heart! 


With their souls athirst for vengeance, through dark 
gorge and rocky glen, 

On the footsteps of the flying, hot pursued the mountain 
men,— 

Smiting down the bold invaders, till the ground for many 
a rood, 

Round about that town beleaguered, was afloat with Aus- 
trian blood. 

Then arose their shouts of triumph up amid the shadowy 
even— 

Loud rejoicings, fierce exultings storming at the gates of 
heaven,— 


MAGAZINE. 


Till a thousand mountain echoes rendered back the 
mighty cries, 

With the sound of earth’s contention making tumult in 
the skies. 


But amid the rush of battle, or the victor’s proud array, 

Came the saviour of Helvetia? came the hero of the day? 

Prone along the wet turf lay he, with the lances he had 
grasped, 

All his valour’s deadly trophies still against his brave heart 
clasped ! 

Feeling not the tempest-surging, hearing not the war of 
strife— 

With the red rents in his bosom, and his young eye closed 
on life. 

And when thus his comrades found him, there was triumph 
in their tears— 

He had gathered glory’s harvest in that bloody sheaf of 
spears. 


Lo, it is an ancient story, and as through the shades of 
night, 

We are gazing through dim ages, on that fierce, unequal 
fight;— 

But the darkness is illumined by one grand, heroic deed, 

And we hear the shout of Arnold, and we see his great 
heart bleed! 


Yet to-day, oh hero-martyr, does the Switzer guard thy 
name— 

And to-day thy glorious legend touches all his heart with 
flame ; 

And with reverence meek and careful still he hands thy 
memory down, 

By the chapel in the mountains, and the statue in the 
town. 


Take thou courage, struggling spirit—thus upon life’s 
battle plain, 

God for all his heroes careth, and they cannot fall in vain! 

And of heaven for ever blesséd shall the soul heroic be 

Who, oppression’s close ranks breaking, makes a pathway 
for the free; 

Though his faithful breast receiveth the sharp lances of 
the foe, 

God, the God of freedom, counteth all the life-drops as they 
flow! 

He shall have the tears of millions, and the homage of the 
brave— 

He shall have immortal crownings, and the world shall 
keep his grave. 





THE MOTHER’S BLESSING. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


i 


(See Engraving.) 


Waat bringeth a joy o’er thy pallid mien, 

More deep than the prime of thy youth had seen? 
What kindleth a beam in thy thoughtful eye 

Like the vestal flame from a purer sky? 

Sweet were her tones, as the wind-harp free, 

“ The smile of the babe that is born to me.” 


What maketh thy home with its noiseless shade 

More dear than the haunts where tliy beauty strayed? 
Than the dance where thy form was the zephyr’s wing? 
Than the crowded hall, or the charmed ring? 

Than the flatterer’s wile, with its siren strain? 

“ The voice of the babe that with care I train.” 


What lendeth the landscape a brighter hue? 

A clearer spark to the diamond dew? 

What giveth the song of the bird its zest, 
| As straw by straw it doth build its nest? 

What sweeteneth the flowers on their budding stalks? 
| © The kiss of the child by my side that walks.” 


| What quickeneth thy prayer when it seeks the Throne 
| With a fervour it never before had known? 

| What girdeth thy life in its daily scope 

For the labour of love, and the patience of hope? 

| The freedom from self, and the high intent, 

| “ The soul of the child that my God hath lent.” 





ta 







BY THE REV. J. 


COAST OF THE RED SEA NEAR REPHIDIM. 


P. DURBIN, D.D. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue forced march of the Israelites from | 


Egypt, and the exciting passage of the Red 
Sea, had quite exhausted their strength. Safe 
now from apprehension, they spread their 


tents along the eastern coast of the sea, and | 
gave themselves up to rest; and probably, to | 
reciting in a solemn and religious manner the | 


triumphal song of Moses, as a part of their 


morning and evening worship. Ain Mousa, or | 


the well of Moses, the name of the only foun- 
tain of note in the neighbourhood, is a striking 
memorial of their sojourn here. 

About ten miles distant from the coast, and 
nearly parallel with it, is the gloomy and for- 
bidding mountain range of Rehah. Between 
this range and the coast is a rough desert 
district, intersected by the gravelly beds of 
winter torrents, which in the rainy season flow 
to the sea. These are called Wadys, i. e. 
valleys; and one of the principal is still called 
Wady Sudr, which marks the ‘‘ wilderness of 
Shur,” of the Bible. From Ain Mousa the host 
of Israel advanced southward three days’ jour- 
ney in the stony and sterile district of Shur, and 
came to Marah, or the bitter wells. The valley 
Amarah, in which the modern traveller finds the 
fountain Hawarah, still attests this biblical 
station. It is about thirty-six miles from the 
fountain of Moses, a distance well correspond- 
ing with a march of three days by such a host 
as Moses led, composed in great part of women 
and children, and accomphnied by vast flocks 


and herds. The waters of the fountain at the | 


Present time answer well to the ancient quali- 
ties ascribed to them in the Bible. When I 
tasted them in 18438, I thought them a villan- 
%Us compound of Epsom salts and sulphur; 
and I could not but think it was very natural 
that the people ‘‘murmured against Moses, 
saying, what shall we drink?” It would be 


naturally tending to sweeten the waters; and 
| thus suggesting to man, that the remedies for 
| all his natural ills and the supply of all his 
| natural wants are to be found in the kingdom 
| of nature, in which he is Lord. I found the 
| fountain of Hawarah to be a large pit or shal- 
| low well, scooped out on the top of a broad flat 
mound, formed by a whitish substance depo- 
| sited from the water through a lapse of many 
centuries. It is probable, that when the 
Israelites arrived here the hill had scarcely 
begun to form, and of course the waters were 
at a much lower level, and were evidently 
abundant. For there is no complaint of the 
quantity of water, but only of its quality. At 
this station the people halted some days, as it 
said, ‘‘there the Lord made for them a sta- 
tute and an ordinance, and there he proved 
them.” 

The host continued to advance southward, 
and made their next station at Elim, about six 
| miles from Marah. They halted here because 
| of the abundance and excellence of the water 
| and pasturage, as is evident from the brief re- 
| cord in the Bible that they found “twelve wells 
_of water and seventy palm trees.” Notwith- 
| standing the increasing drought and sterility 
of the country, during a period of thirty-five 
centuries, the distinguishing characteristics of 
this region, compared with other portions of 
the country, are still remarkable. Upon en- 
tering Wady Ghurundel, it seemed to us like 
green pastures, compared with the sterile and 
| desolate tracts over which we had travelled 
| since we left the Nile. It was full of large 
| shrubs, and there were some small trees, among 
| which were palms. As we passed down it, our 

hungry camels devoured the thorny bushes, 
particularly the luxuriant thistle, with great 
| zest. Turning out of Wady Ghurundel, into a 




















amusing, were it not so serious a subject, to | side valley (Wady Usait) on the left, we halted; 
teal the accounts of the anxious inquiries | and here, amid some young palm trees, our 
travellers make of the Arabs, for the tree | Arabs with their hands scooped out the sand 
which the Lord showed to Moses, and which | two or three feet deep in different places, and 
he commanded him to throw into the waters, | found plenty of sweet water. Here then, filled 
ind they became sweet. These inquirers for- | up by drifting sands, were the wells of Elim; 
st, that the tree was the symbol of the divine | and I doubt not, that an abundance of good 
bower that rectified the fountain: to some extent | water could be obtained here by sinking wells, 


‘twas @ natural symbol containing a principle | and protecting them from the drifting sand. 
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Upon departing from Elim, the Israelites en- 
camped by the Red Sea. As the mountains of 
the Sinaitic group extend in lofty and broken 
ridges northwestward quite into the sea, thus 
crossing obliquely the line of march of the 
Hebrews southward, they could not advance, 
except by bearing eastward along Wady Humr, 
or turning to the right, and passing down Wady 
Tyebeh to the sea. They, therefore passed 
through this last gap in the mountain, and 
entered the ‘‘ wilderness of Sin.” This is a 
sterile stony district, lying along the coast, and 
extending far southward. From it the moun- 
tain ranges run eastward, and northeastward, 
far into the interior. Of course, between them 
are valleys, or what we would call passes or 
gorges. One of these, Feiran, extends by Gebel 
Serbal to the very base of Mount Sinai. The 
object of Moses, in descending through Tyebeh 
to the sea, evidently was to come to the outlets 
of these mountain valleys, and through them 
to penetrate more easily to Horeb, which is 
shut up as a sanctuary in the interior. The 
probability is that they entered the mountains 
through several valleys, thus dividing their vast 
host into several portions; and as they ad- 
vanced they concentrated in the large and 
well-watered valley of Feiran, in the vicinity 
of Gebel Serbal. If Serbal be not the true 
Horeb, but the mountain now visited as such 
be it indeed, then they advanced east and 
southeast along Wady Feiran and Wady es 
Sheikh to the modern Mount Sinai. In either 
case, the view intended to be presented in the 
engraving in the fore part of the number, [ay 
to the west of them, exhibiting a portion of the 
Red Sea, and the gloomy and precipitous 
mountains of the African Thebaid, to great 
advantage. But I must advertise the reader 
that the sacred historian places Rephidim much 
further from the sea, quite within the moun- 
tains, and only one day’s journey from Ho- 
reb. The passage of Scripture in which the 
position of Rephidim is suggested, is so beau- 
tiful and so truthful, when we consider the 
moral condition of the people, their circum- 
stances, and the character and duties of Moges, 
that the reader must have the benefit of it. 


“ And all the congregation of the children of Israel jour- 
neyed from the wilderness of Sin, and pitched in Rephidim; 
and there was no water for the people to drink, wherefore 
the people did chide with Moses, and said, Give us water 
that we may drink. And Moses said, Why chide ye with 
me? Wherefore do ye tempt the Lord? And the people 
thirsted there for water; and the people murmured against 
Moses, and said, Wherefore is this that thou hast brought 
us up out of Egypt to kill us and our children and our 
cattle with thirst? And Moses cried unto the Lord, say- 
ing, What shall I do unto this people? they be almost 
ready to stone me. And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on 
before the people, and take with thee of the elders of Is- 
rael, and thy rod wherewith thou smotest the river (or 
sea) take in thine hand and go, Behold I (the luminous 
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cloud) will stand before thee there upon the rock jp 
Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shal] 
come water out of it that the people may drink. And 
Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel.” 


The pungent question which the people put 
to Moses,—‘‘ Wherefore is this that thou hast 
brought us up out of Egypt to kill us and our 
children and our cattle with thirst?” would 
seem to intimate, that they had doubts of his 
integrity, and suspected that he was in collu- 
sion with Pharaoh, intending to secure their 
destruction in the wilderness. It was this 
suspicion, probably, that made them almost 
ready to stone Moses. They had evidently 
taken up stones with this intent; otherwise 
Moses could scarcely have said, ‘‘ They be al- 
most ready to stone me.” How truthful is 
this character of an ignorant and suffering 
people? We have seen the same exhibitions 
in Paris and St. Petersburg during the preva- 
lence of the cholera. The poor people sus- 
pected that their governments had employed 
the physicians to kill them; and in Paris an 
armed force was necessary to protect the phy- 
sicians during their professional visits to the 
hospitals; and in St. Petersburg the pre- 
sence of the Emperor at the barricades, 
and his paternal and religious exhortation 
were necessary to quiet the excited mul- 
titudes, and induce them to lay down their 
weapons. 

At Rephidim a new and unexpected danger 
presented itself. When Israel departed from 
Egypt, the Lord would not lead them by the 
way of the land of the Philistines, though that 
was the direct route from Egypt to Canaan, 
because it was feared that the warlike Philis- 
tines would resist their passage by force of 
arms; and thus the ignorant and unwarlike 
multitude would fly back to Egypt. They 
were therefore led far to the south, through 
the wilderness of Mount Sinai, with the inten- 
tion of approaching Palestine from the south. 
They had now been out from Egypt more than 
a month, during which time the news of their 
passage of the Red Sea, and of their advance 
into the wilderness towards Palestine, had 
spread thither, and had aroused the fears of the 
Amalekites, whose country lay south of Pales- 
tine, extending southward to the vicinity of 
Horeb. These Amalekites were the descendants 
of Esau by his eldest son, and were a power 
ful nomadic or shepherd people. They natu 
rally dreaded the approach of such a host a8 
Israel with their flocks and herds; and therefore 
they organized an expedition to oppose them 
in the mountain defiles, and thus check the 
before they advanced into the higher and moré 
open country to the north, which was properly 
the pasture-grounds of Amalek. This exp® 
dition attacked a portion of the Hebrew host 
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in the rear, as it could scarcely expect to meet 
it successfully in a set battle. It was the 
manner, a8 much as the wickedness of the 
attack itself (for they were brethren, the one 
descended from Esau and the other from 
Jacob), that caused Jehovah to give the follow- 
ing charge to Israel, thirty-eight years after- 
wards on the banks of the Jordan, —‘‘ Remember 
what Amalek did unto thee by the way, when 


ye were come forth out of Egypt; how he met | 


thee by the way, and smote the hindmost of 
thee, even all that were feeble behind thee, 
when thou wast faint and weary; and he 
feared not God. Therefore it shall be, when 
the Lord thy God hath given thee rest from all 
thine enemies round about, in the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheri- 
tance, to possess it, that thou shalt blot out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under heaven; 
thou shalt not forget it.” (Deut. xxv. 17-19.) 


found in the seventeenth chapter of Exodus. 
In the first we have clear manifestation of the 
divine will, that Israel should defend himself 
so soon as he was able, and to the extent of 
his ability, thus co-operating with the divine 
providence over him. When Amalek appeared, 
Moses called Joshua, (who now first becomes 





visible in the wondrous story of the wander- 
ings,) and placed him at the head of the 
Hebrew force. The fight was long and fierce, 
and the fortunes of the day rose and fell as 
Moses was able to hold up his hands towards 
heaven; or as weary they sunk by his side. 
As the sun went down, ‘‘ Joshua discomfited 
Amalek and his people with the edge of. the 
sword. And the Lord said unto Moses, I will 
utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven.” How truly this purpose 
has been accomplished will appear from the 


fact, that no vestige of this people can now 


be found. It does not follow that they have 


all perished. The declaration of Jehovah is 
not to this effect; but he says, he will put out 


the ‘‘*remembrance,” that is the name of 
Amalek. Five hundred years after the battle 


at Rephidim, Saul nearly exterminated them ; 
_and shortly after Saul, David supposed that he 
The details of the battle at Rephidim may be | 
|alive. From this period they melted away and 


had not left of Amalek either man or woman 


were lost in the Nabatheans. 

From this first martial display of the He- 
brews, their military organization took its 
rise. This, as well as the further develop- 
ment of their state policy, will be reserved for 
illustration in a future number. 





CRAZY KATE. 


BY ERASTUS W. ELLSWORTH. 


» 
Poor crazy Kate goes up and down, 
And everywhere about the town, 
Strange rents and patches in her gown, 
And on her head 
Flowers and weeds and rubbish strewn, 
Of hood instead. 


Kate’s life is public everywhere, 
Both school and church she makes her care; 
In at the mistress she will stare, 
And give her warning, 
And to the parson, during prayer, 
Bid gay “Good-morning.” 


But most, in dingles where are flowers, 
Picking, and talking at all hours, 
Heeding no day of sun or showers 
The skies may don, 
Counting, in clouds, the golden towers, 
Kate’s life wears on. 


You'll see her, on town-meeting days, 

Exhorting whom to sink or raise; 

Each friendly freeman she will praise, 
And well she knows him, 

But the fat Squire, that checks her ways, 
She snubs, and blows him. 


Cross farmer John, whose crabbed soul 

Denies her prayer his plate and bowl, 

While he, with Sleep, snores “cheek-by-jowl,” 
And night showers patter, 

Kate stirs his hen-roost with a pole, 

And makes it clatter. 


The tottling children, sent to school 

With dinner-basket, slate, and rule, 

She cries out “boo,” and acts the fool 
To see them scamper; 

On loiterers all, in shadows cool, 
Kate puts a damper. 


Sometimes possessed to swear and curse, 
Old Nick, let loose, could scarce act worse; 
But sing some long-remembered verse, 

Of by-gone years— 
Kate’s fierce distractions all disperse 

In sobs and tears, 


Poor crippled bird, with shattered wing; 

Heart-bud, frost-nipped in blossoming; 

Frail necklace, that hath lost its string; 
Lute out of tune; 

No earthly power can backward bring 
Thy life’s sweet June! 


Distraught!—Distraught !—alas poor Kate! 
*T was crost love left thee desolate ; 
And now to hear thee rave and prate, 
In grief, or glee, 
It quells the pride of our estate 
Most mournfully. 


Pray Heaven, our Reason keep us cool, 
And every power and passion school, 
Nor with one fancy play the fool. 

What made mad Lear? 
What—but the long, heart-crushing rule 
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FASHIONS. 


Fis. 5. 


WALEING DRESS. 


Fieurge 1. Dress Toiletle—Robe Louis XIII.. of straw- 


coloured satin. Corsage square, with long point in front. 
Sleeves rather short, straight from the elbow upward, | 
without being tight, large below. Skirt forming a slight | 


train behind. Hips a little low. 

The corsage, the sleeves, and the mountings of the skirt 
are trimmed with a ruche of black lace forming the head 
of the principal trimming, which is everywhere two rows 


of very light black silk lace, with large dents. The lace | 


is gathered a little, especially round the base of the 
sleeves, and of the skirt. The mountings of the jupe are 





Fria. 6. 


WALEING DRESS. 


very wide apart at the bottom, and approach gradually 
to the point of the corsage. 

The coiffure is of scarlet velvet, with a crown forming § 
net for the hair. At each side is a bunch of round neuds 
with two long ends, and between the noeuds, grape* of 
large golden pearls. Hair in bandeaux, puffing below the 
temples. 

Fiourz 2. Tbilette of a Young Lady.—Robe of light blue 
taffetas. Corsage falling away, exposing a chemisette of 
white lace. Waist long. Berthe round, tucked up 
front en draperie. Skirt double, the under one plain and 
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full. The upper is festooned at the sides. The corsage is 
trimmed with six heads of white plumes, two placed 
together at the middle of the berthe, and then four 
graduated in size and distances toward the waist, the 
jowest being the smallest. On each side of the upper 
jupe are five plumes, graduated to correspond to those on 
the corsage, and finally, at the lower end of these rows 
are clusters of three plumes festooning the skirt. The 
berthe and the skirt are further ornamented with silver 
passementerie and fringe, narrow on the former, and wide 
on the latter. 

Fiourt 3. Visiting Toilette —Bonnet of pink satin, 
trimmed with a network of chenille, which encloses the 
crown. Under-trimming of small white flowers. Hair in 
waving bandeaux. 

Robe of gros de tours, with white wreaths broché on a 
elt ground. Trimming of s‘lk fringe of the sanie colour 
as the dress, mixed here and there at considerable inter- 
vals with white chenille. There are five rows of this 
fringe on the corsage, and eight rows on the skirt, the 
former graduated in both width and length, the latter in 
length only. The three rows which trim the sleeves are 
put on obliquely, being higher in front of the arm than 
at the back of it. 


HOME TOILETTE. 


Figure 4. Visiting Toilette—Bonnet de guerchener of 


passementerie, called point d’Espagne, similar in many | 
Fespects to the lace of that name, having the same little 


pearls which form its chief merit. This bonnet is orna- 
Mented with a bouquet of small white flowers and green 
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foliage, placed low on the left side, and it is lined witb 
straw-coloured taffetas. 

Robe of dark green taffetas, trimmed on the skirt with 
six flounces cut in rounded scallops, and pinked. Three 
similar volants finish the sleeves. Corsage open in front 
in a wide V, extending entirely to the point. Around 
the opening is a revers also pinked. Plain chemisette 
with collarette and ruff of lace. Under-sleeves of tulle, 
bordered with lace. 


Fieorse 5. Walking Dress.—Bonnet of lilac taffetas, 
trimmed al! round the edge with blonde, and with white 
flowers and green foliage, both at the side and within the 
face. Robe of damask without trimming ; skirt very ful). 
Pardessus of taffetas, of the colour called hanneton, which 
is a kind of dull scarlet. It ia edged with black lace de 
laine, and ornamented with galon sewed on zigzag. 


Fiovre 6. Walking Dress.—Bonnet of white taffetas, 
disguised with crépe lisse, and ornamented with white 
feathers headed with foliage of green satin. Mantelet of 
light green taffetas, trimmed with silk fringe correspond- 
ing in colour, surmounted with a bouillonne of the same 
material as the mantelet. Robe of felt-coloured taffetas, 
without trimming. 





DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL TWELVE YEARS OLD. 


Fiaure 7. Home Toilette.—Uead-<diress a fauchon of red- 
poppy-coloured velvet, edged with white silk lace, which 
extends under the chin and is there tied. Hair in puffing 
bandeaux. 

Robe and .,ose pardessus of light green taffetas. The 
main skirt is plain and full; corsage high, and ornamented 
in front with smal! aiguillettes or points of passementerie, 














FASHIONS. 


Fie. 5. 


WALKING DRESS. 


Fieurnz 1. Dress Toilette.—Robe Louis XIII., of straw- 
coloured satin. 
Sleeves rather short, straight from the elbow upward, 
without being tight, large below. Skirt forming a slight 
train behind. Hips a little low. 

The corsage, the sleeves, and the mountings of the skirt 
are trimmed with a ruche of black lace forming the head 
of the principal trimming, which is everywhere two rows 
of very light black silk lace, with large dents. The lace 
is gathered a little, especially round the base of the 
sleeves, and of the skirt. The mountings of the jupe are 


WALKING DRESS. 


| very wide apart at the bottom, and approach gradually 
Corsage square, with long point in front. | 


to the point of the corsage. 

The coiffure is of scarlet velvet, with a crown forming § 
net for the hair. At each side is a bunch of round neuds 
with two long ends, and between the nceuds, grapes of 
large golden pearls. Hair in bandeaux, puffing below the 
temples. 


Ficure 2. Tbilette of a Young Lady.—Robe of light blue 


_ taffetas. Corsage falling away, exposing a chemisette of 


white lace. Waist long. Berthe round, tucked up in 
front en draperie. Skirt double, the under one plain and 
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full. The upper is festooned at the sides. The corsage is 
trimmed with six heads of white plumes, two placed 
together at the middle of the berthe, and then four 
graduated in size and distances toward the waist, the 
jowest being the smallest. On each side of the upper 
jupe are five plumes, graduated to correspond to those on 
the corsage, and finally, at the lower end of these rows 
are clusters of three plumes festooning the skirt. The 
berthe and the skirt are further ornamented with silver 
passementerie and fringe, narrow on the former, and wide 
on the latter. 

Fiovure 3. Visiting Toilette.—Bonnet of pink satin, 
trimmed with a network of chenille, which encloses the 
crown. Under-trimming of small white flowers. 
waving bandeaux. 

Robe of gros de tours, with white wreaths broché on a 
elt ground. Trimming of s‘lk fringe of the same colour 
as the dress, mixed here and there at considerable inter- 
vals with white chenille. There are five rows of this 
fringe on the corsage, and eight rows on the skirt, the 
former graduated in both width and length, the latter in 
length only. The three rows which trim the sleeves are 


put on obliquely, being higher in front of the arm than 
at the back of it. 


Hair in 
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HOME TOILETTE. 


Fiourr 4. Visiting Toilette —Bonnet de guerchener of | 


passementerie, called point d’Espagne, similar in many | 
respects to the lace of that name, having the same little | 
pearls which form its chief merit. This bonnet is orna- | 
mented with a bouquet of small white flowers and green 
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foliage, placed low on the left side, and it is lined witb 
straw-coloured taffetas. 

Robe of dark green taffetas, trimmed on the skirt with 
six flounces cut in rounded scallops, and pinked. Three 
similar volants finish the sleeves. Corsage open in front 
in a wide V, extending entirely to the point. Around 
the opening is a revers also pinked. Plain chemisette 
with collarette and ruff of lace. Under-sleeves of tulle, 
bordered with lace. 


Ficore 5. Walking Dress.—Bonnet of lilac taffetas, 
trimmed all round the edge with blonde, and with white 
flowers and green foliage, both at the side and within the 
face. Robe of damask without trimming; skirt very ful). 
Pardessus of taffetas, of the colour called hanneton, which 
is a kind of dull scarlet. It is edged with black lace de 
laine, and ornamented with galon sewed on zigzag. 

Ficure 6. Walking Dress.—Bonnet of white taffetas, 
disguised with crépe lisse, and ornamented with white 
feathers headed with foliage of green satin. Mantelet of 
light green taffetas, trimmed with silk fringe correspond- 
ing in colour, surmounted with a bouillonne of the same 
material as the mantelet. Robe of felt-coloured taffetas, 
without trimming. 





Fie. 8. 


DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL TWELVE YEARS OLD. 


Ficure 7. Home Toilette.—ead-dress a fauchon of red- 
poppy-coloured velvet, edged with white silk lace, which 
extends under the chin and is there tied. Hair in vuffing 
bandeaux. 

Robe and .,ose pardessus of light green taffetas. The 


_ main skirt is plain and full; corsage high, and ornamented 


in front with smal! aiguilettes or points of passementerie, 
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with a noeud to each of silk galon. The pardessus is 
mijusted to the corsage as though part of it. It is openin 
front, and sets to the shape with busk before and behind. 
The edge of the corsage opening, and around the waist 
and the lower part of the sleeves are trimmed with a roll 
and points uf pinked taffetas. The jupe is very full, and 
composed cf two pinked flounces, rounded behind, but 
tending te a pointin front. A single pink volant finishes 
the sleeve. 

The corsage, the sleeves, and the two volants of the 
inpe have s second trimming of black lace, the edge of 
which is rounded into large scales. On the corsage, the 
lace is put on flat, while that on the sleeves and the jupe 
is gathered. The under-sleeves are of white lace, very 
full, but gathered by a band at the wrist. 

Smal! collar of white lace, with acravat of white riband. 





TOILETTE DE VILLE. 


Ficure 8. Dress for a Little Girl Twelve Years Old.— 
Frock of pale lilac taffetas. Corsage falling away all 
round. Waistlong. Skirt a little short, and gathered at 


the waist, under a narrow belt which is tied behind. 
Sleeves demi-large, and reaching but little below the 
elbow. The sleeve énds with four biaises, placed in relief 
one over the other; they are open at the elbow, and 
extend in front half way to the hand. The skirt is 
trimmed with thirteen tucks, one over the other, occupy- 
ing more than half its height. 
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Pelerine of jaconet, embroidered a [’ Anglaise. Ty, 
strips of thread lace form the trimming to the under. 
sleeves and the pantalets. 

Round-crowned bat trimmed below with two neeuds of 
white riband. Hair in ringlets all over the head 

Ficure 9. Toilette de Ville.—Bonnet of white crape 
trimmed above with two white plumes falling one op 
each side. Under-trimming of tulle, gathered, and ap 
edging of blonde. 

Redingote of damasked taffetas. 
long; busked behind and before. Sleeves iarge at the 
bottom. Collar, ruff, and under-sleeves of English lace 
Small, square India shawl, ground scarlet, with light 
border. 


Corsage high; waist 


GeNERAL RemMarKks.—Very little change has been made 
in the shape of bonnets, which have all the face a little 
open, and approaching on each side under the chin. As 
regards trimmings, however, there is a great variety of 
new and beautiful styles. Capotes of taffetas, for instance. 
are trimmed some with nerrow volants, or gathered ruches 
of gauze or taffetas ribands; others with twists upon each 
recess composed alternately of biaises of satin and crepe 
lisse, others still are trimmed or rather covered with 
voiants of gauze riband, the edge of which is sometimes 
cut in rounded scallops, and sometimes has an ornament 
of a different description either woven in with the riband, 
or sewed to it: further, the trimming may be of blonde, of 
passementerie, of straw, &c., 4c. For under-trimming ic 
all these cases flowers are preferred. 

Very pretty capotes are also made of tulle-malines with 
small spots. The tulle is always placed upon crape of 
some light colour, rose, lilac, yellow, or blue. 

Robes for demi-dreas have almost all the corsage open 
nearly to the waist, and the sleeves also are open at the 
bottom. The skirts are long, tow long, “ Les Modes Ps 
risiennes” thinks, to be worn elsswhere than in the car. 
riage or the drawing-room, it being entirely out of taste to 
sweep the walks of the Champs-Elysées with handsome 
silk dresses. There has been no change in the width of 
skirts. Robes of taffetas are still trimmed with many 
scalloped flounces. Five of these, diminishing gradually 
in width from the lowest to the highest, form a favour 
mode. The first volant is usually about twice the width 
of the last. 

Some very elegant silk robes are trimmed with vo!ani 
bordered with gathered ruches of narrow lace de laine of 
colour corresponding with the robes. In this case there 
are only three volants, and the little suche which borders 
them is placed also at the foot of the upper one. Ruches 
of narrow silk riband are often employed instead of those 
just described. If the robe is of severa) shades of colow, 
the riband is of satin, of that shade of the stuff whid 
is most lively. 

Fichus are much oftener ornamented with crossing ' 
lants than with ruffs. These volants are of Malines # 
Valenciennes lace, and are always separated by interme 
diates of embroidered muslin or of lace. The collar # 
composed of a foundation of embroidered muslin edged 
with a volant of lace. It must be remarked here that for 
morning negligés ruff trimmings are very often chose 
rather than those just alluded to. For under-skirts, ps™ 
talets for infants, etc. embroidery of the moet compact 
kind is preferred. 

For materials for dresses, especially for the morning 
taffetas is much used. It is of all colours, plain sx 
striped. Among the novelties in this line may be mer 
tioned the taffetas Pompadour, in white and green sat? 
stripes, spotted with bunches of roses, the stuff Fontang 
of which the ground is pearl-gray, divided by * broad 
white stripe, covered also with small, neat blue flower? 
and the taffetas Pompadour-duchesse, colour blewet-camaues 
(blue-onyx), with large white stripes varied with little 
flowers interlaced with each other, and presenting many 
lively colours. There are also many changeable taffetas 
among which the blue and gold edged with flowers 
much admired. 
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THE EDITOR'S TABLF. 





In commencing our Magazine we were told that the | 
only way to gain a large circulation was to spend our | 
money upon show rather than upon substance; to make 
the pictures everything, and the reading matter nothing, 
or at least of that whipteyllabub character—milk-sop 
poetry and love-stories—which comes about as near to 
nothing as those imaginary mathematical lines that are 
ever drawing nearer, though they never actually meet! 
We confess such was not our measure of the public taste. 
We had not so learned the American character. While, 
therefore, we determined that our Magazine sbould not 
be behind any in regard to its embellishments, we rested 
its cla‘ms to success mainly upon its literary merits. We 
aimed to secure, as constant contributors to the Magazine, 
the very best class of writers, and to fill its pages witu 
matter thet would be useful and instructive, and at the 
same time attractive. Experience has proved the correct- 
ness of this opinion. No Magazine, so far as we are aware, 
ever had such a sudden and full measure of success. It 
nas found its way into an important class of the commu- 
nity who have hitherto not been Magazine read: *s, who 
have been rather opposed to such works as dissipating and 
frivolous, but who find, in a Magazine such as we furnish, 
the very best antidote to that vicious taste for trashy 
novels which is doing so much to deprave the public mind. 
To all such readers, and indeed to all our readers, we de- 





Tae CoMMENCEMENT OF VOLUMES.—Sartain’s Magazine is 
divided into two volumes yearly, commencing severally in 
January and July. We have full sets from January 1860. 
Subscribera therefore can commence with either January 
1850, or July 1850. 

Mrs. Esiine’s Porms. Lindsay and Blakiston are pre- 
paring to publish a volume, entitled “ Broken Bracelet and 
other Poems,” by Mrs. Esling (formerly Miss Waterman). 
Mrs. Esling is agreeably known to the public, both under 
her present and her maiden name, as a contributor to the 
leading magazines. Her volume will be an acceptable 
offering to a large circle of admirers. 

Tae St. Leoer Papers. The very original volume under 
this title has already reached a third edition, in which its 


| paternity is acknowledged. The author is R. B. Kimball, 


Esq., of New York. 


Wessrer’s Quarto Dictionary. We take much pleasure 
in calling the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of this great work on the second page of the cover. 





JENNY LIND. 

“Henrick talked a great deal about Stockholm; he 
longed to be able to show his mother and sisters the beau- 
tiful capital. How they would be charmed with the thea- 
tres! Hew they would be delighted to see and hear the 
lovely Demoiselle Hogguist, and the captivating Jenny 
Lind ” 

So wrote that noble-hearted woman, Frederika Bremer, 


sire to say that we shall continue in the same line in | just ten years ago, in one of the loveliest tales of domestic 


which we have begun. While we shall remit nothing of 
our diligence in regard to whatever affects the external 
sppearance of the Magazine, we shall ever bend our main 
efforts to the maintenance of the charecter it has already | 
scquired for literary excellence We intend, indeed, that 
the succeedirg volume shall be suverior, in every respect, 
to its predecessors. 








PREMIUMS.—The system of granting premiums to sub- | 
scribers will be discontinued after the year 1850. Money | 
heretofore expended on premiums will be used hereafter | 
inembellishing the book itself. Those wishing to secure 
our superior premium plates can only do so by com- | 


mencing with either of the volumes for the present year. | 


Our Juty Numper.—The first number of our new volume 
will contain, besides a brilliant coloured Title-Page, and a 
tinted engraving of Summer, some fourteen or fifteen 
embellishments illustrating the life of WILLIAM Penn, the 
founder of the Keystone State. Among these will be a 
finely executed line engraving representing the celebrated 
Treaty with the Indians, and another, a superb mezszotinto 
likeness of Penn with flowing locks and in armour, before 
be had donned the Quaker garb. This likeness is en- 
graved from the original portrait painted from life in 
Ireland, in 1666. The biographical sketch accompanying | 


these embellishments is from the pen of Edward Ingra- | 
ham, Esq., of this city. 


, > As we are printing only a limited quantity of the 
uly number beyond our regular edition, those wishing | 
© possess this number separately, will do well to make 


‘arly application. One Dollar remitted free of charge will | 
secure five copies. } 


life that was ever penned; and so were the words trans- 
lated by that other noble-hearted woman, Mary Howitt, 
in 1842; and this was the first time that the name of 
Jenny Lind was made familiar to the British und Ameri- 
can public. 

The unrivalled mistress of song, now in the meridian 
of her glory, is about to visit our shores. Among the 
thousnd notes of welcome that greet her aj proach, we 
doubt whether any will be more grateful than that to 
be found in our present number, from the pen of the 
same good and gifted woman, who first made her known 
to these western climes, and who by s pleasant soincidence 
is now at the same time a sojourner amongst us. 


BURNS’S HIGHLAND MARY. 

Among the many things written on this subject, we 
recollect nothing more beautiful than the open ng stanzas 
of a poem in the March Number of Blackwood. Tle 
poem, as a whole, is not well suxtained. But the first 
three or four stanzas strike us as uncommonl, fine. We 
quote them. 

I. 
O loved by him whom Scotland loves, 
Long loved, and honoured duly 
By all who love the bard who sang 
So sweetly and so truly! 
In cultured dales his song prevails, 
Thrills o’er the eagle’s aéry,— 
Ah! who that str in has caught, nor sighed 
For Burns’s “ Highlani Mary ?” 


u. 
I wandered on from hill to hill, 
I feared nor wind nor weather; 
For Burns beside me trode the moor, 
Beside me pressed the heather. 











, 
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I read his verse—his life—alas! 

O’er that dark shapes extended :— 
With thee at last, and him in thee, 

My thoughts their wanderings ended. 


Trl. 


His golden hours of youth were thine, 
Those hours whose flight is fleetest ; 
Of all his songs to thee he gave 
The freshest and the sweetest. 
Ere ripe the fruit, one branch he brake, 
All rich with bloom and blossom ; 
And shook its dews, its incense shook, 
Above thy brow and bosom. 


TITLED LITERATILI. 


Christopher North is something of a democrat after all. 
In discoursing of the English practice of conferring baro- 
netcy, knighthood, and the like, upon literary men, he 
says, “We should extremely regret to see literary men 
becoming candidates for these honours. They do not 
want them; th:y have already taken a title from their 
works. The title-page of their book is their best order of 
knighthood. The ‘Author of Waverley!’—can any 
prince’s sword dub a man with a title like that, or any 
title that shall be remembered by the side of it? These 
distinctions are becoming common amongst scientific men 
of eminence, and what is the result? Not that those are 
more honoured who possess them, but that many who 
possess them not, feel slighted and aggrieved. And yet 
the common forms of language are enough to show how 
superfluous such titles are, to both literary and scientific 
men of distinguished merit; for no sooner does a man 
become famous than all prefix whatever to his name is 
dropped. The highest honour is to be stripped bare to 
the simple surname. It is plain Newton or Locke men 
speak of. No one talks of Sir Isaac’s Principia. A Sir 
Joseph Banks may keep his title. But even a Sir Humphry 
Davy has some difficulty to retain his. Whenever the 
language of the writer rises into panegyric, we have re- 
marked that it becomes plain Davy. 
always of one Faraday. The living man has already ob- 
tained this highest of nominal distinctions, to be without 
a prefix. For ourselves, we know not whether it is Afr. 
or Sir that is omitted; but we know this, that if the Sir 
is yet to come, it will drop off, it will not stick.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Manomet AND mis Successors. By Washiagton Irving. 
There is an air of wild romance about these volumes 


which gives them a peculiar fascination. This may be in 
part owing to the peculiar character of the Arabs, as the 
author would very modestly have us believe. But recol- 
lecting, as we do, the many grievously heavy tomes on the 
same subject which have been heretofore issued, we can- 
not but feel that we must seek for the fascination nearer 
home. It is Mr. Irving, and not the subject, that has 
beguiled us. With that industry in the collection of facts 


We hear and read, 





which has characterized all his writings, and with that 
peculiar felicity of manner, not less characteristic, by 
which he adorns whatever he touches, he has produced g 
work authentic as a history and yet as seductive as a pro. 
fessed work of fiction. For sale by A. Hart, Philadelphia. 


ALLston’s Poems AND Lectures on Art. Baker & Seri. 
ner. We are informed by the editor of this volume, Mr 
Dana, that on the death of Mr. Allston, it was determined 
by his literary executors to prepare his biography and 
correspondence, and publish them in connexion with his 
writings, the whole making two volumes of the size of the 
present. A delay has unfortunately occurred in the pre 
paration of the biography and correspondence; and, as 
there have been frequent calls for the publication of his 
poems and of his lectures on Art, it was thought best to 
give them at once to the public in their present form, 
without awaiting the completion of the whole design. We 
are given to understand, however, that when the biogra- 
phy and correspondence are published, they will be in 
form and size to match the present volume. It is the 
second instalment of a rich legacy, the first being as yet 
unpaid and past due. 


Repwoop. By Miss Sedgwick. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Putnam, having nearly completed his valuable edi- 
tions of Irving and Cooper, has commenced an edition of 
Miss Sedgwick’s Works, uniform in size and appearance 
with the former. ‘‘ Redwood,” the first of the series, first 
appeared about fifteen years since. Its reappearance. in 
its present elegant attire, will be welcomed by many old 
friends, and by a large reading public that has come upon 
the stage since that time. 

Hume's Enoianp. Harpers’ Edition. No library is se 
counted complete which has not a copy of this standard 
historical work, and no opportunity, probably, has ever 
occurred, since its first publication, to precure a good copy 
at so small an expense. This edition isin six volumes, 
small 8vo. and is sold at retail at the small price of forty 
cents a volume in neat muslin binding. The work has 
been brought out with great rapidity. In our last number 
we had the pleasure of announcing only the first volume 
The whole work is now complete. The publishers an- 
nounce Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, in the same style and 
at the same price. Fbr sale by Dewitt d Davenport, New 
York. 

Wartz-Jacket; or the World in a Man-of-War. By Her- 
man Melville. Harpers. We have not been able to read 
this inviting volume—and much to our regvet, for we 
doubt not, from the character of Mr. Melville's former 
volumes, the readers of “ White-Jacket” are destined toa 
rare entertainment. Mr. Melville says in a preliminary 
note that in 1843 he shipped as an “ordinary seaman” on 
board of a United States frigate, then lying in a harbour 
of the Pacific ocean. After remaining in this frigate for 
more than a year, he waa discharged from the service 


upon the vessel's arrival home, The experiences of that 
year form the basis of the present volume. 


Tue Convict Simp. By Colin Arrott Browning, M.D 
Lindsay & Blakiston. The author of this interesting 
volume is a surgeon in the British navy. He was placed 
in charge of some two or three hundred convicts during 
their transportation to the penal colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land. Being a man ofa truly Christian spirit, he delibe- 
rately undertook the reformation of these criminals, 
during their voyage. The results of his labours are give? 
in the present publication. The book is remarkable, not 
so much for its style, as for the facts which it contains. 
Dr. Browning narrates with great simplicity and straight 
forwardness the steps which he pursued with these ut 
promising subjects. The results were of a character t 
awaken very strongly public attention in Great Britain, 
where the book has passed rapidly through four editions, 
and we doubt not a similar impression upon the apr 
mind will follow the republication of the work in this 
country. The work is introduced to the American public 
with a recommendatory preface by the Rev. James 
Fowles, of Philadelphia. 
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Tae Mencerssure Review. The March number of this 
work confirms the favourable opinion already expressed in 
regard toit. The articles are not numercus, but show 
learning and ability. They are chiefly metaphysical and 
theological. 

PicrortaL Lirg aND ADVENTURES OF JacK Sueprarp. [My 
Wiliam Harrison Ainsworth. T. B. Peterson. Complete 
in one volume. Price 50 cents. 


Byrve’s Dictionary oF Mecnawnics, Enotne-Work, anp 
ExornerRInG. Parts VII. and VIII. of this great work has 
been received from the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


Tue Turee Rovat Mact. By Prof. Blumenthal. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Perkins. This is partly a translation, and 
partly an adaptation, of a German work. It is a legend 
of the birth of our Saviour, and is of a most curious, and 
to us altogether novel character. The writer shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the state of the world at the 
time of the advent, and has woven his erudition into a 
fiction of peculiar interest. Though only intended as a 
story book for children, we have read no book during the 
month with more eager interest. It is embellished with 
several good tinted engravings by Devereux. 

A Dictionary or Enoiisn Synonymes. By the Rev. James 
Rawson, A.M. Lindsay € Blakiston. Most readers are 
familiar with the large work of Crabbe on this subject. In 
that, and other similar works, the relations of the words 
grouped together as synonymous are explained and 
iefined. These explanations and definitions, acute and 
ingenious as they are, and important as they are for the 
purposes of study and investigation, are yet often in the 
way for the purposes of immediate reference, during the 
progress of composition. Mr. Rawson, in the preparation of 
his work, has given no remarks or definitions, but simply 
grouped together the words of kindred neaning, intending 
his book to be rather to assist the memory than to inform 
the judzgment—a book for tffe table, not for the shelf. 

Woman tn America. By Maria J. M’Intosh. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. We have read this essay with much 
satisfaction. Misc M'Intosh shows in several introductory 
chapters the position and mission of Man in America, and 
asserts that he has to a good degree fulfilied that mission, 
but Woman thus far bas greatly misunderstood both. 
Man gives tone to political, Woman to social life. But in 
the former we are as a nation inde vendent, self-relying, 
ind moving onward with a calmnes3 murking just confi- 

lence in our powers, while in social life we area nation 
fimitat ra, the apes of every folly, the apologists of every 
vice to which European custom has given a sanction. To 
American women we must look to rectify the errors of 
American society. From them we may hope to derive a 
life freer from factitious distinctions, controlled more by 
enlightened convictions and less by conventional forms, a 
life nobler, more spiritual, more in conformity with Chris- 
van principles than any the world has yet seen. Such is 
the tenor of the opinions advanced in this valuable essay. 
Miss M'Intosh’s style of writing is cultivated and chaste, 
ind if sometimes wanting in vigour, is never marred by a 
Vicious straining for effect. Her views of life are sober. 
but discriminating and thoughtful, and the whole tone of 
her book is that ofa true, because a conservative progress. 


Many ELurs. American Sunday School Union. We have 
‘ometimes thought the Sunday School Union erred in 
withholding from the public the names of the authors of 
the books which they publish. We suppose, however, 
tis better as itis, The neat little volume, whose title we 
have {uoted, is understood to have been written by a lady 
(this city, the author of “The Country School-House.” 
Both books are written in an easy, familiar, and winning 
‘tyle, and though not characterized by much power, are 
yet well suited to be useful. 


“OLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WoRKS. 


- Putnam's Edition. 
e ar 


: © indebted to J. W. Moore of this city, for Vol. IIT. 
; the new edition of Goldsmith’s works, containing “The 
‘car of Wakefield,” the biographies of Voltaire, Nash 





Parnell, and Bolingbroke, and some fifty pages of misce)l- 
lanecous criticism. The critical papers, and the biographies 
of Voltaire and Nash are now first collected. The present 
is a favourable opportunity for those who wish to supply 
themselves with a valuable and at the same time cheap 
copy of the works of this great writer. 

Deck AND Port. By the Rev. Walter Colton. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes @ Co. Mr. Colton, so well and favourably 
known by his former publications, has here given us, in 
a stout duodecimo of four hundred pages, a lively account 
of his cruise to California in the U. 8. Frigate Congress, 
with sketches of Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu, 
and San Francisco. It is to be followed, we perceive, by 
another volume, entitled “ Three Years in Alta California.” 
The present work is embellished with a finely engraved 
likeness of Commodore Stockton. and several tinted litho- 
graphs, which give the book a wery pretty appearance. 

Mackar's Popvtar Detusions. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
@ Blakiston. No history is more instructive than the bis- 
tory of folly, and among the lessons which history teaches, 
none is more striking than the recurrence of the same set 
of follies in the course of ager. It does really seem, on 
looking over Mr. Mackay’s book, as if there was no new 
folly under the sun. For every type of popular delusion 
which may now exist, some parallel antetype would seem 
to be found among the exploded theories whose history 
is here recorded. Indeed, there is commonly no more 
successful mode of resisting the progress of one of these 
moral epidemics, than to hunt up and republish some 
such forgotten piece of history. Although, therefore, Mr. 
Mackay’s volumes profess to be only a history of exploded 
popular delusions, the very narrative has the effect of ar- 
gument—and most efficient argument—against many of 
the delusions now rife in the world. We were about to 
say that the work was very seasonable—but when could 
it be out of season? Such a work is always needed. 


Lrenia’s Compete Works. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
This is, we believe, the firet time that Liebig’s Chemical 
Works have been given in this country, entir2 in one 
volume, at least in so cheap and convenient a form. Here 
we have, first, the work on Agricultural Chemistry, se- 
cond, the work on Animal Chemistry, third, the familiar 
letters on the applications of Chemistry to Commeree, &c., 
a!l included in one octavo volume of three hundred pages 
and sold at the low price of one dollar. 


Lrxcn’s Dead Sea Expenition. Philadelphia: Lea @ 
Blanchard. In consequence of the success of his former 
and larger publication, Lieutenant Lynch has given it in 
a condensed and cheaper form, intended for general cir- 
culation. It is a small-sized octavo of three hundred and 
thirty-two pages, with a new map reduced from that be- 
longing to the Government. In this cheaper form it will 
no doubt find its way into the hands of many who were 


interested in the subject, but were unable to bear the ex- 
pense of the more costly work. 


Mrs, E.vet’s Women oF THe Revotvtion. New York: 
Baker & Scribner. Mrs. Ellet has made for herself the 
niche which she occupies in the enduring temple of Ame- 
rican literature. She has hunted up a subject which 
nobody before her seems to have thought of, and has made 
it interesting by her industry and talents. The very 
marked favour attending the publication of her former 
volumes has encouraged her to go on with the subject and 
produce athird. The present volume ison the same plan 
as the two former. In truth, it is only a continuation of 


the same work. It contains twenty-two distinct biogra- 
phies, commencing with one of uncommon interest and 
value in regard to Mrs. Anois Stockton of Princeton. 

Grepon’s Rome. Boston Edition. Messrs. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. continue to issue at rapid intervals their editions 
of this standard work. It is to be completed in six vol ames, 
small octavo. with a full index, and notes by Milman. It 
corresponds in appearance to their edition of Hume which 
has won such general favour. Volumes I. and II. are 
received. 
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Woman is France. By Julia Kavanagh. Philadelphia. 
Lea &@ Blanchard. In no country or age, probably, has 
woman played so conspicuous a part in public affairs as 
in Fraece during the eighteenth century. The influence 
she exercised was not always of the most reputable kind_ 
but that it was great and pervading, no one at all versed 
in political history will call in question. The author of 
the present volume has aimed to show something of the 
extent of this influence, by sketching the lives of those 
women whe figured in French politics and diplomacy 
during the last century, mingling the biographical details 
with general illustrations of the state of social morals 
during the later days of the old French monarchy. 


Mamoms or aw Hunoasian Lavy. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. Theresa Pulszky, the writer of this sprightly 
volume, is an Hungarian exile resident in England. After 
an historical introduction of nearly a hundred pages, 
she narrates with much animation the leading events of 
the late unsuccessful revolution, mixed up with a good 
deal of personal adventure. There is also a valuable ap- 
pendix, containing the most important state papers issued 
by the various parties in this most calamitous struggle. 
These papers have been much referred to of late, but have 
not been heretofore readily accessible. They add much to 
the value of the volume. 


Tas Mernopist Quarrenty Review. New York: Lane & 
Scott. The leading articles in the April rumber are 
“Wesley the Catholic,” “Johu Quincy Adams,” “The De- 
moniacs of the New Testament,” “Ancient Enclosures 
and Mounds in the West,” “‘Ticknor’s Spanish Literature,” 
&’c. The last-named article is from the pen of Pro<. Felton 
of Cambridge, and is highly eulogistic of the work it reviews, 
but not more so than it deserves. There is also an article 
from Prof. Johnson of the Ohio Wesleyan University, dis- 
cussing the meaning of the word Di’, as connected with 
the question of demiurgic days. We have rarciy seen an 
abler specimen of exegesis, and never so satisfactory a 
discussion of this particular point. 

Lzonagp, Scort & Co.'s Reprints or tax Bairisn Reviews. 
The publishers have commenced sending us these valuably 
works, and we shall take pleasure in noticing their con- 
tents from time to time. We have never heard but one 
opinion as to their value. The chief difficulty with many 
who have desired to become subscribers has been the ex- 
pense. ‘This difficulty is in a great measure overcome by 
the comparative cheapness of the American reprint. The 
works republished are five, viz. Black wood, the Edinburgh, 
the London Quarterly, the Westminster, and the North 
British. Any one of them may be had for 25 a year, any 
two for $5, any three for $7, any four for 38, and all five 
for $10. 

We have received the Reviews for January, and Black- 
wood for January, February, March, and April, all rich 
with reading matter of sterling value. 

Botwer’s Nient axnp Morgnine. The Harpers have issu2d 
a new edition of this work in their library of select novels. 
It is given, like all the works of this series, unabridged and 
unaltered. Price 25 cents. ‘ 

Tae Boston S#akesrzare. Messrs. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., are proceeding steadily with their splendid edition 
of the works of the great dramatist. Numbers 13 & 14. 
just received, contain ‘“‘The Taming of the Shrew,” and 
“The Winter’s Tale,” and are each ornamented with a 
first class line engraving executed in London. The hero- 
ines here represented are Katherine, and! Perdita—beth 
of them admirably conceived and executed. 

CopLann’s DICTIONARY OF FRACTICAL Mepictne. New 
York: Harpers. Part XX1. of this great work has been 
received from the publishers. 

Soutner's Commonpiace Boox. Parts III. and LV. have 
been published by the Harpers completing the work. It 
ends with a copious alphabetical index of subjects and 
authors, which adds greatly to its value as a work of refe- 
rence. It is amusing and instructive in running one’s 
eye through such volumes as these, to see what queer, 
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out-of-the-way things this great scholar picked up. For 
sale by Dewilt & Davenport, New York. 

LAMARTINE ON ATHEismM. Boston: Phillips, Sampson € Co. 
In this smal! and beautifully printed tract, the eloquent 
republican sndeavours to rouse his countrymen from the 
practical atheism into which they have fallen. He con. 
trasts the opinions and practices of Frenchmen with those 
of Eaglishmen and Americans, and shows with much force, 
and in his own peculiar style, the ruinous political ten. 
dency of French materialism. For sale by T. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia. 

Cantrte’s Larrer-Day Pamparets. New York ; Harpers 
also, Boston: Phillips, Sampson €Co. Carlyle isa first-rate 
grumbler. We have no love for grumbling. But when it 
is done, we like to see it done well, and heartily. -No one 
can complain, iv this respect, of “The Latter-Day Pam. 
phiets.” The tract on “Model Prisons” is a universal, 
sweeping condemnation of everything done or doing by 
the Prison Discipline Societies and their friends, from 
Howard to Dorothea Dix. “The Present Time” is equally 
complimentary to republicans in general, and to us Ame- 
ricans in particular. “Downing Street” is a general over- 
hauling of the British government. 

Tux Paixceton Magazine. The first number of this new 
periodical has been received. It has a pleasant aspect, 
and is well stored with valuable contributions. Hailing 
from “Princeton,” and edited by a gentleman so well 
known to the alumni of the institution as William C. 
Alexander, it will no doubt find readers and subscribers 
in every part of the United States. We wish it a long and 
prosperous career. 

Nep ALLEN, on Tne Past Ace. By David Hemnay. Nee 
York: Harper @ Brothers. This is a very interesting and 
agreeable novel. There is a freshness and heartiness of 
feeling running through it which affords ample compen- 
sation for some want of incident and weakness in the deli- 
neation of character which are alsoapparent. The authors 
chief strength lies in the conduct of the dialeguc, which i» 
sensible, spirited, and well sustained, and in a just appre 
ciation of home joys and home comforts, which he exhibits 
somewhat aff'er the manner of Miss Bremer, the Swedish 
novelist of domestic life. The style, too, is remarkably 
happy in the dialogue, but in the descriptive parts it lacks 
directness, and in many instances, from the long, intricate 
sentences with which it abounds, it becomes involved and 
obscure. This fault appears, however, to arise more from 
want of cadre than from want of ability; a hint, therefore. 
may lead the author to avoid it in succeeding works which 
we hope to see from his pen. 

Tue Perre.; cr Love on THe Ocean. A Tule of the Sea, 
by Sir Admiral Fisher, of the English Navy. Philadelphva 

T. B. Petersen. “The Petrel” is a decidedly successful 
effort in that difficult branch of the novelist’s art. the 
writing of an ocean tale. It is full of bold sketches of 
character, picturesque description, wild adventures, snd 
hair-breadth escapes, all woven so naturally into the story 
that discovering no effort to ensnare his interest, and 
thrown off his guard by seeming reality, the reader sur 
renders his whole mind to a pleasing though stirring and 
even anxious delusion. The love story, which of court 
forms a part of it, is well imagined, and wel! told. This 
is the author's first book, and few first efforts are so suc 
cessful. It is of itself sufficient to give him just claims 
an honourable place among writers of this class of works. 

Hotwroox’s Ratroap Grips. For those whe are going 
to travel in any part of the United States, by railroad or 
steamboat, this is the most perfect vade mecum we have 
ever seen. 

Tne Princeton Review. Philadelphia: Wm. H. Mitchell 
The April number of this valuable Review contains s long 
biographical article on Robert Blair, a discussion of Pret 
byterianism in Virginia, reviews of Newman's [ebre® 
Commonwealth, Lord's History of Modern Europe, Buchs 
nan’s Unity of the Human Race, Egypt and Nineveh, War 
ter M. Lowric, Harrison's History of the English Ler 
guage, &c. 





